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The Angry Roadshow 

Great excitement: to mark ten years of your favourite hillzine, the 
first ever TAC gig will take place on Wed 25 April, in the John 
Smith's bookshop bit of the Tiso superstore in Couper St, Glas- 
gow. Goodness knows how it will turn out, but the plan is that 
your editor will mumble a few words by way of introduction, after 
which three TAC favourites will each rant for ten minutes or so: 


Alan Blanco — 

Purple with rage: the Ordnance Survey's top ten blunders 
Val Hamilton — 

When does a walker become a rambler or a climber? When the 
media choose 

Perkin Warbeck — 

Hill sites on the web: the good, the bad and the ugly 


We're also hoping to show some interesting visuals in the gaps 
between speakers, while TAC’s cartoonists, Chris Tyler and the 
Swan, will most likely be there, Pilot and Rotring pens in hand. 
Admission is free, fine wines will be served, and everyone is 
welcome from 7pm for a 7:30pm kick-off. Hope to see you there. 


The Angry Party 

And as if that wasn’t enough, the tenth anniversary will be further 
marked by a party to which just about everyone is invited. We had 
thought about having an inverse guest-list — all welcome apart 
from so-and-so and such-and-such — but in the end it seemed a 
bit mean-spirited to debar those who have attained pariah status 
on Planet TAC. So: everyone welcome (although definitely No 
Fascists). We're not yet sure when or where this will all happen, 
but Sat 16 June (Bloomsday!) in the Kingussie/Laggan area is 
looking likely. There'll be dancing and drinking and all that kind of 
stuff. TAC50 will be out by then, so full details in late May. But it 
would be handy, in terms of estimating how many bags of pakora 
to buy, if anyone likely to show up could tip us off ahead of time. 


The Angry Call-out 


Anyone who read the letters section of the March edition of TGO 
will have come across a textbook example of how the more react- 
ionary sections of the press demonise hillgoers by way of woefully 
— and wilfully — inaccurate reporting. In his TGO letter, Jason 
Holden of Clitheroe reacted to a Daily Express report of a Hog- 
manay rescue on Skiddaw. This had angered him so much that 
he felt compelled to convey his “utter disgust at the two individuals 
who put lives at risk” and who “were obviously so embarrassed 
and ashamed with their idiotic actions that they felt it better to cut 
and run”, After much frothing and spluttering, including some high- 
handedness about what a responsible member of the hill commun- 
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ity he himself happened to be (now there’s a surprise), Holden 
ended by calling on those rescued to make “a simple apology 
for your ignorance and selfishness’. 

The original report, written by Mark Blacklock and headlined 
“The selfless and the selfish — Heroic rescue team snubbed by 
foolish climbers”, appeared in the Express on 2 January 2001. 
Blacklock told how “two rock climbers” were rescued from 
Skiddaw in “the worst conditions in living memory” but “promptly 
walked off without even saying thanks”. The half-page story went 
on to state that the “stranded fools” didn't give the team their 
names, before ending with an extraordinary appeal to the paper's 
readers: “Do you know the identity of Britain's most selfish climb- 
ers? Contact the Daily Express newsdesk on 0207 928 8000.” 

Trouble was, this was all an express piece of nonsense. Yes, 
there was a Skiddaw rescue on Hogmanay, and yes, conditions 
were terrible (although probably not the worst for 100 years, as 
implied). But that’s as far as the genuine reporting went. Surely the 
designation “rock climbers” was a clue, given the hill in question? 

Keswick MRT moved swiftly to refute the story. Their web- 
site, www.keswickmrt.org.uk, carries a disclaimer which 
states: “We wish it to be made known that we do not in any way 
associate ourselves with the comments printed in the Daily 
Express on 2nd January relating to the incident on Skiddaw on 
New Year's Eve. The two men did make every effort to show 
their appreciation [...] and their identity was collected from them, 
as a matter of routine. There was no suggestion of any kind of 
reprimand. The realisation of the situation they had got them- 
selves and their rescuers into was more than enough.” 

As to the extent to which the team was “stunned” by the men’s 
attitude, as the Express had claimed, the disclaimer continues: 
“Maybe they should have heeded the weather forecast, but we 
do not even take them to task over that. In fact, we told them 
they had done the right thing and that if they had done any- 
thing else, the outcome might have been far more serious [...] 
We are disappointed that the Daily Express has chosen to 
sensationalise in this case, without due regard for the feelings 
of the two casualties or the views of the rescuers.” (A Keswick let- 
ter sent to TGO didn’t appear in the April issue: maybe May.) 

This is, ultimately, a cautionary tale for Jason Holden and 
others who fire off letters which castigate hillgoers. The moral? 
Don't believe all you read in the papers — especially not the 
tabloids — and hope and pray that, in the unhappy event of 
your ever having to be rescued, the anti-hillgoing press will not 
once again hang their report on a predetermined agenda. Yes, 
some of those involved in this story were “irresponsible” — but 
not the humble hill folk who gave thanks for their rescue and who 
didn't merit being cast as villains in a dark corner of the media. 
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Leaving aside questions of why the government is closing down the countryside and mass-slaughtering animals 


when (a) we have untouched stockpiles of vaccine and (b) the disease is largely non-fatal to animals and does not 
cross the species barrier into humans, Britain’s hill-going community deserves urgent answers to the following — 


If access restrictions are based on genuine welfare 
concern (health of the grazing stock etc), and if the virus 
can be car-carried, as we have often been told is the 
case, why has it been deemed OK for skiers to drive sub- 
stantial distances to the various Highland centres when it 
has been deemed very unOK for a walker to wander up a 
hill near their house, even though he or she might live far 
from any contaminated area and hasn't been anywhere 
near the infection since the outbreak began? Similarly, why 
have golfers, football fans etc been allowed to carry on 
as normal? Surely if the crisis as is serious as we are 
assured it is, then the whole damn country should be 
made to grind to a halt, not just selected parts of it. 


If, conversely, the restrictions are based on economic 
arguments (farms and associated businesses will suffer 
financially, even though full compensation is available for 
slaughtered animals), why are those bunkhouses, hostels, 
B&Bs, mountain guides, cycle hire centres etc in upland 
areas outwith contamination zones having to suffer mass- 
ive financial damage? Is it one law for the farmer and 
another for the rest of us? After all, tourism and recreational 
land use make a more substantial contribution to the up- 
land economy than does agriculture. 


Why have certain councils taken a 100% hardline stance 
in terms of banning off-road “recreational” activity even 
though the areas they administer lie considerable dis- 
tances from any known infection and, in many instances, 
would not bring walkers into proximity with cows, sheep 
or pigs? And why have many paths across arable fields 
been closed, in clear contravention of the Scottish Execu- 
tive guidelines on such matters? 


Why, in areas where the councils have taken a more 
moderate, “advisory” line, did agencies such as SNH and 
the Forestry Commission and charities such as the NTS 
go the whole hog of 100% closure, a policy that is being 
maintained as TAC goes to press? This applies to many 
Highland areas, even though livestock is still being moved 
surreptitiously, sheep and cows are grazing openly at 
roadsides and farm tractors are spilling just as much 
muck on the roads as they ever did. 


How can a hill or glen be “closed”? More particularly, how 
can Glen Coe be “closed”, as has been claimed by the 
NTS? Glen Coe has a main road through it, which has re- 
mained open throughout. It doesn’t seem to be illegal or 
even frowned upon to stop one’s vehicle in the glen, for 
instance to take a photograph. If the occupants walk 
five paces from their car, are they liable to be hit with a 
£5000 fine? What about twenty paces? Fifty...? 


Even accepting that hills and glens had to be “closed” in 
the early stages of the crisis, why have organisations such 
as the NTS and SNH not subsequently taken the lead in 
cautiously re-opening the hills over which they have juris- 
diction? The installation of disinfectant pads and boot/ 
tyre dips would have met with a very conscientious and 
positive response from the hillgoing community, and would 
have had the added bonus, for the organisations concern- 
ed, of boosting the esteem in which they are held by 
grassroots hillgoers. But nothing of this sort has, as yet, 
happened: the only hills to be formally reopened have 
been Aonach Mor and Cairn Gorm where the divergent 
attitudes taken to skiers and climbers/walkers became too 
incongruous to sustain. If the NTS truly does have the 
interests of the nation at heart — as its name implies — 
why doesn’t it take a lead here? The trust could certainly 


afford to convert a few laybys into checkpoints and 
splash out on some buckets of dip: anyone who has visited 
the NTS HQ in Charlotte Square will have seen the amount 
they are willing to spend on chandeliers and servants. 


Who would have predicted that the first decisive moves 
towards welcoming walkers back to the hills would come 
not from the publicly accountable quangos/agencies/ 
charities, but from traditional private estates such as 
Invercauld? Are the sluggish institutional committees of 
SNH etc so fearful of losing patronage that they are failing 
to act for the common good? Are they more bothered about 


| access to MBEs and knighthoods than to the hills and glens? 


Given the much vaunted tradition of walkers, climbers 
and hillgoers standing up to any attempt to “close” hills, 
why has there been such complacency and compliance 
within the outdoor media? By no means everyone has 
been silenced, but there has hardly been a great public 
upsurge of anger at this, nor much in the way of debate. 
“Sorry folks, but the hills are closed for the time being” 
has been an oft-heard line. It could be that blanket closure 
is absolutely the right policy in situations such as this. 
Then again it might not be. We need to hear a genuine, 
open, vehemently argued debate — this is, after all, the 
biggest ever recreation land-use crisis. But the lack of dis- 
cussion has been remarkable. Why? 


What does it say about the underlying and often invisible 
control of our lives that information boards placed at the 
foot of the Ochils were spirited away as soon as the re- 
strictions took hold? Presumably similar “vanishings” 
occurred in car parks elsewhere, and this smacks of the 
war-time policy of removing signposts to make life difficult 
for invading Germans. Are we happy to see such draconian 
measures being imposed during peacetime in a suppos- 
edly democratic country? And, now that a precedent has 
been set, what future situations might prompt a similar, or 
even more severe, response from the authorities? 


When will the media, and the non-hillgoing public, stop 
belittling hill activity — and indeed any form of outdoor 
leisure — as a “hobby”, something that can be casually 
set aside the instant any “serious” crisis hits society? Even 
discounting those whose livelihoods depend on the 
outdoors, there are vast numbers for whom access to 
hills, footpaths and fresh air generally is absolutely and 
vitally central to everything they do. We live in an age 
when the benefits of exercise are increasingly emphas- 
ised, yet people's health — mental and physical — is now 
being jeopardised, as is the productivity of those for whom 
regular access to the outdoors feeds directly back into 
the quality of work they do in their everyday jobs. Why is 
such activity being demeaned at the same time that farm- 
ers are allowed to hold the country to moral ransom in 
terms of the (undoubted) importance of their own work? 


When will it ever end? 


Thanks to AB, TC, IM, KS and CT, whose comments 
contributed to the above. Alan Kimber’s website 
(www.guide.u-net.com) has also been a vital resource. 
For some more opinions on the crisis, see page 9 


Consuming passions 


Ever since its inception ten years ago, TAC has been banging on about the commercialisation and 
regimentation of the hills — the gear, the gloss, the gurus, the guff. And so, as the magazine enters its 
second decade, it’s entirely appropriate that Jon Sparks should rail against the worsening situation... 


WE LIVE in a ridiculous world. People drive to the 
gym in order to sit on a static bicycle, yet it never 
occurs to them to actually cycle anywhere. 

In the Freelance Photographer's Market Handbook 
for 2000 and 2001, the following requirement is given 
for Trail magazine: “Walkers seen close up should be 
in their 20s-30s, attractive, and wearing proper 
outdoor gear”. This isn’t just ridiculous, it’s down- 
right offensive. Imagine the furore if instead of saying 
“in their 20s-30s”, they had said “white”. It goes 
without saying — | hope — that racism is not to be 
tolerated. But is ageism really any more acceptable? 

| contacted the editor of Trail for a comment and 
was told that this entry is “way out of date”. Currently, 
he said, “there is no stated policy on people appear- 
ing in pictures, although they should reflect the 
readership of the magazine and be wearing clothing 


: 
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suitable for the environment”. My nasty, suspicious 
mind wonders whether this isn’t just a coded way 
of saying the same thing. If you keep putting trendy 
young things on the cover of a magazine, you'll prob- 
ably attract a trendy young readership, and vice versa. 
Whether it’s “proper outdoor gear’, or “clothing 
suitable for the environment”, | can’t help feeling 
that what they mean is gear that is new, trendy and 
preferably expensive. One can’t entirely blame Trail 
for this, and it would be unfair to single them out any 
further. All glossy magazines depend on advertising, 
and manufacturers and advertisers depend on us 
continuing to buy new gear. Either way, the empha- 
sis remains on what the people look like and what 
they're wearing. There’s no real reference to where 
they are pictured. The late lamented Mountain maga- 
zine used, on occasion, to put pictures of moun- 
tains on its cover — not a person in sight, let alone 
a shiny new jacket or rucksack. When was the last 
time you saw that? I’ve seen covers for Trail that 
could have been shot in a studio, with a few bits of 
rock and grass as props and a back-projected, out- 
of-focus, could-be-anywhere landscape behind. 
There’s more at stake here than ageism, or the 
demand for “attractive” subjects, important though 
these are. Cover pictures are important to maga- 
zines. There's plenty of evidence that what goes on 
the cover has a major influence on sales. The way 


cover (and other) shots have changed doesn’t just 
reflect the whim of individual editors. It must also 
say something more generally about changing atti- 
tudes to the outdoors. 

You don’t have to be gorgeous, pouting and 23 to 
love the outdoors. But, looking at many of the 
magazines — and not just at the adverts — you 
could be forgiven for thinking that it helps. Rampant 
consumerism is everywhere. Shopping is the new 
sex, brown is the new black and, God help us, Diar- 
muid Gavin is the new Capability Brown. 

Ask people why they go to the hills and you will, of 
course, receive a variety of answers. But even in 
our climate, “it’s an excuse to spend loads of money 
on gear’ is surely not going to be top of anyone's 
list — although the proliferation of gear shops in 
places such as Fort William and Ambleside should 
give pause for thought. 

However, when we live most of the time in a world 
of frenzied consumerism, it’s hard to change mental 
gears completely. And herein lies the real danger: not 
that we spend too much on gear, but that we may come 
to see the hills themselves as just another product, 
just something else to be consumed. 

Of course we are literally consuming the hills. 
Erosion by boots is only nibbling at them compared 
to the gargantuan bites taken by forestry, quarrying, 
or hydro power, but it’s an uncomfortable reality that 
we all have to acknowledge. Erosion of paths did 
give ammunition to those who unsuccessfully oppo- 
sed the right to roam legislation for England and 
Wales. And the realisation of the right to roam will 
have a physical impact on some areas. 

What concerns me here is not so much consump- 
tion in this literal sense, but the packaging and 
marketing of the outdoors. As an outdoor photo- 
grapher, | have to wrestle with this question every day 
of my working life. | work in the Lake District much 
of the time, where the landscape has been lived in 
and worked on by people for thousands of years. 
The obvious marks, such as walls and tracks and 
quarries, bear witness to this, but the whole ecology 
of the area has been profoundly influenced by 
humans, from the first clearance of trees by stone 
axes to present day sheep grazing. Larch trees 
were introduced relatively recently: Wordsworth 
hated them, as he did the fashion of white-washing 
farmhouses and cottages. Yet today larches and 
white-walled cottages are postcard and calendar 
fodder par excellence, and most people think Lake- 
land has always looked like that, just as they think 
that everything above the tree-line is untouched 
wilderness. 

| am also aware that it is rare to be alone on the 
fells today. It’s still possible, of course. Many walkers 
work nine-to-five in the hills, just as they do every 
other day of the week. And most walkers stick to 
established routes to established summits. Here’s 


a little exercise that will appeal to TAC readers: 
which Lakeland summits are not listed as Wain- 
wrights? Come to that, what were Wainwright's eligibi- 
lity rules anyway? Unlike Munros, Corbetts, Grahams, 
Marilyns or whatever, no clear criteria are either 
expressed or implied; the list is full of anomalies. 

Brim Fell claims a separate chapter, as does Sergeant 
Man and even Mungrisdale Common, the steato- 
pygous backside of Blencathra. Meanwhile, some 
quite distinct tops barely get a passing mention. | 
don’t just mean Pillar Rock or Napes Needle, either. 
No rock-climbing is needed to reach Little Stand or 
Ladyside Pike. They are there for all to see, on the 
map and on the ground, but because they are not 
Wainwrights they receive significantly fewer visits. 

This is not meant to be a critique of Wainwright 
(don't get me started). The point is that it’s a lot easier 
to get away from the crowds when you start to seek 
out alternative ways and avoid the “name” fells. And, 
from the photographer's point of view, pictures of crowd- 
ed hills generally don’t sell. Magazines and tourist 
brochures usually like to see couples, families or 
small groups, probably “20s-30s, attractive, and wear- 
ing proper outdoor gear’. For cards and calendars the 
usual demand is for pictures without people in at all. 

There seems to be a contradiction here. Some of 
these pictures are used in direct or indirect promotion 
— in other words, encouraging more people to visit 
the hills, making it harder and harder for the photo- 
grapher to get those unpopulated shots. 

Others are bought as souvenirs. | once sat for well 
over an hour — and pretty chilly it was — with the 
camera on a tripod framing a classic angle on Strid- 
ing Edge. | wasn’t waiting for the light to do anything 
special — if anything it was getting steadily less 
exciting. | was just waiting for a moment when there 
was no one in shot. | was happy to take shots with 
people in, too, but guess which one was chosen by 
the national park for a poster? This poster has now 
sold several thousand copies. | can’t help wondering 
how many of them are bought by people who were 
No.257 or whatever on Striding Edge the day they did 
it, and how many ever ponder on the divergence 
between the image and their actual experience. 

By some reckonings, tourism is now the world’s 
largest industry, and we are often told that tourism is 
all about selling dreams. Myths would be another 
word. Jayawardene Travel Library is one of the top 
picture libraries in this field, and beach shots are 
their main sellers: “What clients are looking for are 
smooth sands, perfect blue skies [...] and beautiful 
palms [...] Even footprints all over the sand can 
make the picture untidy and unusable” (Professional 
Photographer, August 1999). 

Again the contradiction is obvious, and again there 
are lurking dangers. In many parts of the world 
beaches are more or less forcibly cleared of incon- 
venient, untidy, indigenous people. Exclusive or all-in 
resorts have appropriated miles of beaches formerly 
used by local people for their own leisure or liveli- 
hood. Couldn’t happen here? | wonder... 

Reality is untidy. Nature is chaotic. You are going 
to be surrounded by dozens of other people when 
you want to be alone, and will feel terribly isolated 


Work ts the curse 
of the Wilwaiking 
asses... 


just when you'd really like a bit of company. You are 
going to get cold, wet and knackered, often all three 
at once. You are definitely going to get those nice 
shiny waterproofs muddy. We all know this. For 
some of us, it’s part of the attraction. For all of us, it’s 
part of the reality. Pity it isn’t part of the image a bit 
more often. 

Oscar Wilde is hardly the first name you think of 
for writing about the outdoors. But in that extraordin- 
ary testament, De Profundis, he produces one of 
those lines that gets under the skin: “We all look at 
nature too much and live with her too little’. | suspect 
I'll be working out what that means for a long time 
to come. 

There is also the idea that we can treat the out- 
doors simply as an arena in which to perform. “Ticking” 
the Wainwrights, or bagging the Munros, can 
become nothing more than a collecting of trophies. 
This is just another form of consuming the outdoors. 
Now, if you have enough money, you can collect the 
Seven Summits too. Everest is for sale and the 
South Col is the highest rubbish tip in the world. 
Even real mountaineers can lose perspective when 
they have bagged most of the 14 Eight Thousanders. 
Three million cheers for Stephen Venables, who tasted 
the ballyhoo after his ascent of Everest via the 
Kangshung face and promptly went off on an ex- 
ploratory trip to mountains most people had never 
even heard of, in South Georgia. 

Ask people why they go to the hills and a very 
high proportion of answers will feature words such as 
escape, simplicity, peace, tranquillity, “getting away 
from it all’. It’s easy to buy into the image, but untidy 
reality likes to throw us a curve: there’s not much 
peace and tranquillity in a blizzard on the Ben. It does, 
however, make things pretty simple. You tend to stop 
worrying about whether you look cool and groovy. 

If we're serious about “getting away from it all’, then 
consumerism is one of the things we need to get 
away from. Fortunately we don’t have to go all the 
way to South Georgia. We have plenty of untidy reality 
right here at home. Our hills aren't all perfect soar- 
ing peaks. Some are ten splashy miles from the 
nearest road and pretty much pudding-shaped when 
you get there. That’s the way it should be. 

Untidy hills deserve untidy people, though not 
ones who leave litter. Just people who love the hills 
on their own terms, and who aren't too fussed if 
their trousers don’t match their jacket. 


Ox: assessor spoke. “OK folks,” he said, “I want you to 


navigate to grid reference zero zero zero, zero zero 
zero.” What?! What trick was he was pulling now? We 
assessees frowned and studied our maps, and yes, high on 
the flanks of Ben Macdui was the strangest grid reference 
of them all: six zeros. 

Hours later we arrived at the appointed location, a deep 
snowy bowl a long way from anywhere, much favoured 
for snowholing on Glenmore Lodge courses. The assessors 
moved into their “here is one we made earlier” hole dug 
at the start of the winter, while outside in the gloom and 
spindrift we began to dig. Not for nothing is this spot 
known to course members as the arsehole of nowhere. 


Two years later I was in the much more agreeable location 
of a café in Pembrokeshire, unfortunately with some 
fellow sullen climbers hiding from the rain. After eking 
out our pot of tea we were in danger of outliving our 
welcome, despite having already achieved one stay of 
execution by ordering beans on toast, and now it looked 
like we were faced with having to go for a walk. 

Cousin Mark it was who, when peering at the map, 
made the historic utterance: “Hmm, that’s odd. There’s a 
grid reference here of zero zero zero, zero zero zero.” | 
stopped shovelling beans as a shiver went down my spine. 
Where had I heard those words before...? 

I recounted my Macdui experience, and this led to a 
discussion on such things as the grid reference system and 
the realisation that the Ordnance Survey repeat the grid 
numbering every 100km. Each 100km square is uniquely 
identified by code letters, so to be precise in the Macdui 
example our assessor should have said “I want you to 
navigate to NJ zero zero zero, zero zero zero’, to prevent 
some smart-arse whipping, out Landranger 156 and head- 
ing off across the Cairngorms plateau on an epic trek 
towards Pembrokeshire. He was never likely to have said 
that, though. 

And so we departed the café and tracked down a part- 
icular farm in west Wales, where after taking a bearing from 
a nearby barn and pace-counting into the middle of a 
field, we halted and shook hands. The Treble Zero Club 
was born. (OK, so strictly speaking it should be the 
Treble Zero Treble Zero Club, but the shorter version 
sounds a whole lot neater.) 

Immediately we had a whole range of issues 
for our ethics committee to mull over. How 
many TZ locations are there in Britain? 
Where are they? What about access? How 
close do you have to come to an imaginary 
point on the ground for it to count? How can 
you tell when you are there? This, we decided, 
was going to be tricky. 

Research from an OS road atlas showed 
there to be 22 locations on land, and we 
decided that with good navigation it should 
be possible to get within ten metres of each 
epicentre, especially if a box-search pattern 
was employed. I thought I would continue to 
lead the table with two Treble Zeros to my 
credit, but hadn’t reckoned with Cousin Mark. 
Within a few weeks he had rung to report an 


eventful visit to Walsall, where the TZ lurked inside a 
large fenced-off building site where industrial units were 
under construction. Hiding his car some streets away, he 
had found a gap in the fence and came at the target by a 
circuitous route, using piles of gravel and pipes for cover. 
Careful compass work, however, showed the target zone 
to be out in full view of a security guard’s hut. Lesser 
baggers would have retreated, but not Mark, who made 
a dash for the middle. As he claimed his ground, the guard 
glanced up and he was spotted. Apparently a large 
amount of shouting followed as Mark fled with “scurity” 
puffing after him. Only after an anxious period spent hid- 
ing in bushes was he finally able to escape the compound. 

Not surprisingly, I put off my own visit for years, 
dreading a similar experience. I decide to await the com- 
pletion of the building works and then see how accessible 
the TZ had become. Perhaps it would be in some aisle of 
a new B&Q (easy-peasy) or in a storeroom at the back 
(a tougher challenge). It was when returning from another 
wet weekend in Wales that the visit was made. Hallelujah! 
— the magic spot was now on the forecourt of a petrol 
station, beside pump seven. I took a photo, and there 
were no problems other than odd glances from motorists. 

Other TZs duly followed. There was a field near 
Chesham, for instance, north-west of the M25. Un- 
daunted by his Walsall experience, it was here, in 1993, 
that Mark attempted his third TZ — and failed. Con- 
science got the better of him as the field was waist-high 
in wheat. From the sidelines he called me on his mobile for 
a hastily convened meeting of the ethics committee. It 
was decided that tactful trespass was OK, but damage was 
not and so he should leave it for winter. (An identical 
problem affects the bagging of trig points, especially 
those at around 100m which are often heavily agricultural 
— Ed.) So Mark retreated, and it was not until the winter 
of 1998, on my way home from Heathrow, that I visited 
and found a bare stubble field, disturbingly open to view. 
The compass indicated that a lonely telegraph pole in the 
middle of the field marked the spot, so I took a deep 
breath, made a beeline ... and escaped unchallenged. 
Trespassing to take in a hilltop can take some explaining, 
but as for bagging a telegraph pole near the M25... 


MINE'S 
A TREGLE! 


Swaledale has a lovely, easy TZ, set amid the tumble- 
down walls and open fields of an abandoned farmhouse 
on the edge of the moors. It lies close to the coast-to- 
coast walk and was added to a day out climbing Kisdon 
and sampling the surrounding teashops. 

The Manchester Moors / Peak District TZ is an 
awkward bleeder to pinpoint on the ground, being on the 
join between Landrangers 109 and 110. I climbed it on 
a muggy August evening en route to the Lakes and 
wasted a lot of time wading uphill through deep 
heather, navigating, by overhead power lines. The actual 
spot was a pleasantly dry peat hag on which to leave 
boot prints. A good path was found for the descent. 

South of Whitby, near the village of Staintondale, 
lurks the béte noire of Treble Zero baggers. Mission Im- 
possible? This one was referred to in an early TAC (see 
Grant Hutchison’s “Really BIG Boring Squares and 
Conspiracy Theory” in TAC18). There was discussion 
of the giant 100km grid squares of which TZs are the 
corner points, and — as Grant pointed out — there is 
a titchy bit of shoreline east and south of the Stainton- 
dale TZ that is not covered by the Landranger series, 
possibly the only bit of unmapped land in Britain. (Not 
at all: see the answer to qn 6d in the quiz on p13 — Ed.) 

The Staintondale TZ is on the shoreline, which made 
my attempt to bag it from above rather challenging. I 
wandered along the cliff-top path before committing to 
a Tarzan-style descent through trees to a Lost World 
plateau of giant vegetation and moss where the cliff had 
half slipped and then halted. Unfortunately the front half 
of the plateau was shale, crumbling a further 30 metres to 
the TZ in the boulders below. No way down. It would 
require boulder-hopping at low tide for several miles, or 
an approach from the sea, SAS-style. 

The Ochils example is on a golf course near Pool of 
Muckhart: a short harmless stroll alongside a fairway 
behind some houses. Best to wear a loud jumper and 
hideous checked trousers so as to blend in better. 

The TZ in a wood south-east of Rutland Water was 
bagged on the way to Antarctica. Well, it was taken in 
en route to the HQ of the British Antarctica Survey at 
Cambridge. A quarry had eaten into the wood, not shown 
on my map, but enough clues remained of the track 
system and the firebreaks to pinpoint the spot by pace- 
counting, from an attack point. (Orienteers will under- 
stand.) And near Cirencester there is another agricultural 
TZ, next to a main road junction. The hop over the fence 
had to be timed between passing cars to avoid odd stares. 


All of which amounts to nine Treble Zeroes bagged over 
nine years. This leaves 13 adventures still to come: 


@ Staintondale: the return 

North-east of Exeter: in a wood just east of the M5 

Wimborne Minster in Dorset: the south bank of a river 

Rhondda: on a steep open hillside above the valley 

Southend marshes: the flat marshland is a long way 

out from roads and looks challenging 

@ Mid Wales, north-west of Newtown, on open country 
near a stone circle. Cousin Mark has been here and 
reports no access problems 

@® 20km west of Norwich: flat fields, so possibly an 
access issue? 

@ South-east of Scunthorpe: a flat track in a field be- 
hind farm buildings — again potential difficulties 
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@ On the eastern side of Queensberry in the Southern 
Uplands: to be included in a grand hill tour of the 
surrounding Donalds 

@ Northumberland, Tosson Hill: an oversight as I’ve 
been on the hill but for some reason wasn’t thinking, 
of TZs at the time 

@ Near Furnace in Cowal, on the Marilyn Beinn Ghlas 

@ Western Highlands, low down between Sgurr an 
Fhuarain and Gairich near the southern shore of 
Loch Quoich: a good remote mountain setting 

@ Taransay: wow, a brilliant TZ on the western part of 
the Castaway 2000 island. Did any of the TV stars 
bag it during their year-long sojourn? (There was 
no mention of it on the BBC coverage, so presum- 
ably some narrow-minded editor snipped it out in 
post-production — Ed.) 


Of course the scope for creating your own list/adventure 
is endless. Just choose a grid reference and see where it 
leads you. Everyone can have their own personalised 
challenge by converting their date of birth into co- 
ordinates — eg if you were born on 4 August 1956 then 
you would set about visiting all the 040856 grid refs. 
No need to follow the crowds! 


IT'S NOT BORING, 
IT's INTERESTING! 


what could be called the In Pinn Rule: namely that any 
list of hill targets always seems to throw up one (and 
often just one) which is liable to prove unusually resist- 
ant in terms of access by normal means. Most of the 
standard hill lists provide examples: the In Pinn for 
Munros of course, the Cobbler and Stace Pollaidh for 
Corbetts and Grahams respectively, Pillar Rock for 
English 2000ers, Great Links Tor for English 500m 
tops, possibly the Old Man of Mow for English Sub- 
Marilyns and so on. Marilyns of course have the collect- 
ive nemeses of the two Kilda stacks plus Boreray, Dun 
and Soay, while England-only Marilynbaggers inevit- 
ably face having to solve the conundrum of Crowborough. 

There are also less obvious examples — from the world 
of trigbagging, for instance. Anyone wishing to visit all 
80 or so trigs on Landranger 64 must at some stage 
deal with the 46m pillar at NS663599. This is doubly 
protected: standing within a locked enclosure which is 
itself inside the grounds of Hallside primary school near 
Cambuslang. Quite how to reach this without ending up 
splashed across the tabloids as a Psycho School Stalker 
is a problem which no active trigbagger is known to 
have solved. The similar problem on sheet 66 was how- 
ever cracked at the start of February, when the bold 
Fraser “No Limits” Clark vaulted the East of Scotland 
Water Board railings and so topped out the notorious 
91m Dunsapie trig on the east side of Arthur ’s Seat. 

And then there is the 83m trig inside Dundee’s Territo- 
rial Army base. The editor (eagerly) and Grant Hutchison 
(in happy-to-tag-along mode) attempted this in mid- 
Feb simply by asking to be let in. And, after the gate- 


“man had phoned “the captain” and argued the case 


of the“two civilians walking round all the trig points in 
Scotland”, they were. 


Aha! Rennie MOuan , the Highland Toffee & 
Antacid Magnate. How's it hanging, Bro? 


But I fear We hillwaikers afe being DISSED 
BIGTIME by this MOTHERFKO!! 4% FunicuLAR! 


Anyway, Murdo, what con ws 
keeps on Even the Kap 
Naa no effect... 


discussion. What's vp ,Bro?, 


ae ait, Mt McOWan. You see tee VENTURI 
ECT which caused that Tragedy... blon bla, 


Well, Mveolo, I don't see that there 


SLAUGHTER is fequired ty PROTECT 
OUR WAY OF LIFE. [t's the BATTLE ; - WDA 
OF BRITAIN aK over again... oe ! a 
r.¥ 


¥ 


Thie all sounds a bik too 
Much like a NICK PARK 
movie, Me Meo, but I 
dort have much choice 


«hen L Went to reason} fand was on the 
with FARMER PALMER he a brink of having we 
called me a Towne , dovsed} STUNNED & BOLTED. 


z 
4st xeon \ 
SES SSC 


But oryway, Mutdo, T can see for 


Lt's this Foot & MOUTH THING, Me MCOWa. 
once you hearth ts not m this Tek 


T've heard THE SHEEP afe due for SLAUGH 


Eds Note: Murdo is followed everywhere 
by Pew SHEEP. peace referterl 


+ except THE SHEEP ale INCARCERATED 
iS Much You Cando, This WHOLESALE) | auaiting SLAUGHTER , Me McOWen. I see 
more as participe nts in" THE COLNTZ 


=< 


| 
Sa ptebe at 


as~ "THE SHEEP” 


W we S$ lo The SHEEP 
Ah aleleoe Kt 


pra, 


can SOAR FREE, PICK Us UP and 
i. 


S i\ 
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Val Hamilton reviews The West Highland Way, 
by Jacquetta Megarry. Published by Rucksack 
Readers, 2000, 64pp, ISBN 1 898481 09 1, £9.99 


A WALKERS’ GUIDEBOOK which states that a map is an 
optional extra is not aimed at me. But the walk that this 
guidebook describes is probably not for me either, except 
that a couple of miles of it make up my scenic route to the 
shop these days. In fact, this Rucksack Reader is not really 
for walkers at all, it is for West Highland Wayers and no 
assumption is made that such folk even possess a pair of 
boots, never mind know how to read a map. Over half of 
WHWers come from outwith Scotland and many of these 
will be from beyond the UK. A handy single volume obviat- 
ing, the need to buy maps could be very attractive to this 
market. So, looked at it in these terms, does this guide deliver? 

Made from waterproof paper and ring-bound, it is a bit 
larger than an OS map, so will not fit in a standard map 
pocket. The cover is a dingy orange colour: it looks as though 
it has been left in a shop window too long or maybe the 
photo was taken during a lunar eclipse. Strangely, if the 
market is European, measurements are solely imperial. As 
one of that confused generation who do height in feet but 
distance in kilometres, I found this surprisingly frustrating 
and certainly old-fashioned. (J’m the other way around: 
height in metres, distance in miles — Ed.) 

The first half is background — basic, standard stuff on 
gear and accommodation, potted history and wildlife. 
TGO’s photo editor will be disappointed to learn that 
“dress among hikers is always informal”. While map, com- 
pass and torch are merely desirable, I was startled to see 
water purification tablets listed as essential. It seems that 
“Don’t drink the water” is the official advice appearing on 
the WHW website. This concerns me: I would have 
thought the risk of dehydration would outweigh that of 
stomach bugs. I have never been ill after drinking water on 
the hill, though I always make sure I take it from a burn with 
a reasonable flow. Have I just been lucky or is the situation 
changing? Or are we seeing an over-application of the pre- 
cautionary principle with the nanny state reaching the hills? 


my . ee 


The other half of the book is a “step-by-step” guide to 
the route, and there is a fold-out 1:100,000 strip-map at 
the back. Given the absence of contours, I would expect 
more from “step-by-step” instructions than to read that 
the ascent of Conic Hill is: “a climb of perhaps 500 feet”. 
The guidance on the far-from-obvious route out of the 
fleshpots of Balmaha and back on to the path is of limited 
use: “Follow the B road past the bay until it gives out.” 
Gives out what? A subtle signal from the tarmac that on 
the OS map (which you don’t have) it has changed from 
brown to yellow? 

I was also puzzled by the advice that the less confident 
should avoid the section north from Inversnaid by walking 
up the west coast. Once I realised this meant the west side 
of Loch Lomond along the A82 rather than a major expedi- 
tion round Argyll, I felt that a hint that there is no footpath 
along this busy road would have been helpful. 

Under normal circumstances I would not get involved 
in the TAC debate on teachers, but the issue is relevant. 
Having, carefully read the back cover biog, I note that Ms 
Megarry’s career has “focused on education and training”. 
I was therefore shocked to read the following: “Note on 
pronunciation: the ‘y’ in Drymen is short (Drimmen), 
whereas the ‘y’ in Tyndrum is long (Tine-drum): don’t 
ask why.” Don’t ask why? Ours but to do the WHW and 
die? I thought that attitude to life went out with the tawse. 
I know space is tight in a work like this, but the explanation 
is quite neat, with the “Drym” and the “drum” both deriv- 
ing from druim, ridge, while “Ty” is the familiar taigh for 
house. Not hard to grasp, surely. But perhaps those who 
follow the waymarks of the WHW want exercise only for 
their legs not their brains, and maybe the author does 
indeed know her target audience — which probably won’t 
include many TAC readers. 


A few thoughts on foot and mouth — 


Teresa Green: We at Reforest Everything are disappointed 
that the disease has not as yet spread to the wild deer population, 
as a machine-gun cull of these wicked beasts would lead to a 
much-needed revitalisation of the ancient Caledonian Forest. 
Our research indicates that if 400,000 deer were eradicated 
then within three years the whole country would once again 
be embowered under a shady canopy, right to the highest hill- 
tops. We therefore see this as an opportunity missed, and urge 
the government to think again about their misguided policy of 
disease prevention. Rather than closing off hills, walkers should 
be encouraged to spread the virus by whatever means possible. 


Pastor Jack Ben Glass: This plague is a just reward for man’s 
perpetual sinfulness. The Lord has sent down a scourge upon 
the cloven-footed beasts of the Earth, such that they will 
spread pestilence and petulance to the darkest corners of the 
land. They who walk in the Lord shall see a great light, as the 
Scripture says. But they who take in two Corbetts of an after- 
noon, then sup alcohol and indulge in fornication in the evening, 
shall suffer great torment for their worship of false gods. 


Cameron Highlander, president of Ramble On Scotland: 
Most right-minded hill journalists will see this whole palaver — 
and it is a palaver, believe me, a woolly palaver — as providing 
a long overdue chance to increase their media profile. I’ve 
been interviewed by BBC Scotland far more than | could ever 
have hoped for back at the turn of the year. Sky News was 


even on the phone at one stage, and I’m doing Graham 
Norton tomorrow night, then Parky next week. 


Mr Fred Slurry, Swillbath Farm, Shepshed: I’ve got bugger 
all sympathy for them ramblers with their fooking rambling 
sticks and dogs and stupid plastic macs. The only good thing 
to come out of this is not having to put up with seeing all them 
fresh-air scroungers parading across my fields day and night, 
trampling the crops. | wouldn’t mind if they paid to do it, but 
they're just fooking freeloaders, that’s what they are, fooking foot- 
path freeloaders. The buggers should either pay up or keep off. 
And even if they pay up they should still be made to fooking keep off. 


Bogdan Cragovic, member of the Croatian climbing team 
at the cancelled International Climbing Meet at Glenmore: 
| and my climbing colleagues believe it is a NATO conspiracy 
to prevent legitimate refugees from eastern Europe finding a home 
in the land of wealth. The cancellation has been a disgrace, but 
we will not so easily lose our foothold on the great buttress that 
is Britain. | and many others plan to return next year to stow 
away inside the axle mechanism of the funicular railway, from 
where we will emerge after 27 days to stake our claim for asylum. 


Kyle Forbes, Peterhead trawlermen’s association: Talk of 
Lottery handouts to uninsured farmers is excellent news and 
we fishermen fully support the farmers’ fight against poverty. 
As a gesture of solidarity, | can announce that plans are al- 
ready well advanced for an outbreak of fin-and-gill disease in 
the very near future. 


APPARENTLY, season tickets at the Cairngorm ski 
area are valid from November each year. This 
season, regulars must have thought they had hit pay- 
dirt: wonderful early conditions well into December, 
with a wide snow cover right from the Aonach to the 
Fiacaill. So why were the slopes deserted, apart 
from a few tourers and rogue snowboarders? 
Because Morrison Construction was still working on 
the funicular, and it was “unsafe” to open the hill to 
skiers. | wouldn't bother asking for a refund on your 
season ticket, though. 

Then again, two of us went for a ski tour round the 
Northern Corries in early January, skinning all the 
way up Coire Cas and looking down a deserted 
Coire na Ciste which appeared to the casual passer- 
by to be eminently skiable; yet all the piste skiers 
were confined to the Ptarmigan Bowl. 

Now, the obvious reaction to these two cautionary 
tales is: great, more room for tourers. But hold on: 
where exactly are all these jobs the funicular was 
supposed to underpin? On the first of these visits 
there were two pistenbully drivers in evidence; on 
the second, those two again, plus a tow operator, 
and cafeteria staff down at the car park. Some 
people have been accosted by a new breed of cus- 
tomer care staff at the day lodge: very nice too, 
and about bleeding time, if you ask me. But it’s 
hardly a jobs bonanza, is it? 

So why is the Cairngorm Chairlift Company 
apparently on its uppers and pinning all its hopes 
for survival on the funicular? Having spoken to a 
range of regular, occasional and decidedly ex- 
piste skiers, the consensus appears to be that the 
product on offer has become so poor that people 
are taking their business elsewhere. Complacency, 
lack of investment, bizarre ticketing policies, 
grumpy staff... People used to complain about the 
queues — but, apart from the bottlenecks at the 
chairlift stations, | haven't seen a half-decent queue 
at Cairngorm for years. On snowy Sundays ten 
years ago, the Cas car park would be full by 9am, 
the Ciste car park by 10am, and they'd be turning 
people away after that. Now it’s a major achievement 
if the slimmed-down Cas car park is full by lunch- 
time, and half of these cars belong to ice climbers, 
ski tourers and hill walkers. 

| don’t especially like piste skiing, and am no fan 
of the funicular, but | don’t entirely share the 
schadenfreude that many feel about the decline of 
Cairngorm as a ski area. Some would like to see all 
the ski areas shut down and the ground in some 
way returned to the wild. Er, no, don’t think so. | 
suspect areas such as Coire Cas and the Lecht are 
knackered for all time. Piste skiing, even in our 
dodgy maritime climate, can be a useful source of 
employment in mountain areas, as well as providing 
sport for many thousands; it’s one of the few sports 
in which whole families can participate at the same 
time. Also, it provides followers of the true cross 


— Pistenbully boy — 


(cross-country) with lots of laughs, not least at 
cocky young snowboarders falling off the poma for 
the nth time. And then there’s that wondrous heel- 
and-toe walk across the car park. No, | wouldn't 
consign piste skiing to Room 101 — just don’t ask 
me to partake. 

But piste skiing in Scotland doesn’t have to 
resemble Bulgaria circa 1975. Unlike many hill- 
goers, | have no principled objection to public money 
supporting piste skiing in this country, because it’s 
self-evident that it can’t make a profit. Fickle 
weather (especially high winds), a relatively small 
population to draw on, remoteness from centres of 
population — all of these mean that piste skiing 
needs to be subsidised to survive. And that’s OK, 
because it means that the taxpayer can start to 
insist on some minimum standards of layout, facil- 
ities and access. 

That last one bothers me quite a bit, because 
most ski areas are at best ambivalent and at worst 
actively hostile to ski tourers, the perceived wisdom 
being that we use “their” car parks (no income 
there) and skin up “their” pistes (ditto, plus it’s 
dangerous and inconvenient for paying customers). 
The thinking seems to be that piste telemarkers 
are OK — they buy their lift passes and so pay 
their way — but ski tourers are a bloody nuisance. 
It wasn't always that way, of course; the first gen- 
eration of piste skiers in Scotland were tourers too, 
and that relaxed attitude could be found at Glen- 
shee up to ten or 12 years ago, when you could buy 
a punchcard to use for single uplift and keep it for 
years if you didn’t happen to be in that area again 
that season (or if the snow vanished). Three holes 
on your punchcard saw you on top of Glas Maol in 
45 minutes, and you had the rest of the day to ski 
to Lochnagar and back. One hole took you up 
Carn Aosda for a tour to the Baddoch and Beinn 
lutharn ... contrast that with the £6 it costs to take 
the Cairngorm chairlift to the site of the Ptarmigan 
Restaurant (now consigned to a new life at Loch 
Insh Watersports, since you ask). And, when they 
finish building the funicular, you won't even be able 
to do that. 

Ah yes, the funicular, more of which has been built 
than you probably realise. In fact, it’s a done deal, so 
let’s move on from whether it’s a good thing to 
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how it’s going to operate to the benefit of hill users. 
And | mean ail/ hill users, not just the coach parties 
that the CCC think (or at least have persuaded the 
Bank of Scotland to think) will allow them to make 
money. For piste skiers, hooray! The funicular is 
going to be much more comfortable than the chair- 
lift and, if it breaks down, you won't be dangling 
above the White Lady with morbid thoughts any 
more. But for walkers and ski tourers, it’s going to 
be strictly out of bounds. 

Which is a pity, because one option we sometimes 
choose is to have a half-day on the piste (midweek 
only!), then go for a tour to Macdui or just along to 
Cairn Lochan and down Lurcher’s Gully. No longer 
possible, according to the draft Visitor Manage- 
ment Plan: no one with a rucksack is to be allowed 
on the train — and anyway, you pay for a day ticket 
just to board it. At the risk of sounding like an edit- 
orial in the Sunday Post: is that not daft? The CCC 
has made no attempt to reach out to anyone apart 
from piste skiers, most of whom seem to think the 
funicular is a straight replacement for the chairlift 
rather than a misguided attempt to create a 12- 
month visitor attraction. 

So, in the end, the saddest thing about the whole 
funicular debate has been the polarising of views 
between CCC / local businesses / Highland Council / 
piste skiers on the one hand and walkers / climbers / 
ski tourers / conservationists on the other. In fact, 
we all probably have more common interests than 


we realise, and it’s a shame that ill-conceived stunts 
such as proposing a boycott of Aviemore businesses 
have made it impossible for anyone to realistically 
occupy the centre ground. | would like Aviemore to 
flourish. | would like the Cairngorm ski area to 
flourish. And | would like them to stop being so rude 
and obstructive to the outdoor activities | enjoy. 


Ed. — Donald refers to the draft Visitor Management 
Plan, and an associated document — the December 
2000 draft of the Interpretive plan for the develop- 
ment of visitor facilities at the Cairngorm ski area 
has come TAC’s way, and its 40-odd pages include 
some fine developmental doublespeak. For example, 
in section 6.0 (defining the aims of the “interpretation” 
— ie mainly the new Ptarmigan exhibition at the top 
of the funicular): “To increase visitors’ awareness of 
the national and international significance of the 
Cairngorm Mountains, and of their interest, beauty 
and fragility.” And here is a telling phrase, again from 

0: “There has been and continues to be much 
debate about how best to use the Cairngorms in a 
sustainable way’ (TAC’s emphasis). 

Section 7.2 focuses on “Emotional objectives”, eg 
visitors should feel “A sense of privilege and fulfil- 
ment at having experienced the mountains [... ] 
a sense that the mountains are a wild place [...] a 
special place [...] should be cared for’. The “greatest 
prominence” should be given to Interpretive Themes 
such as (8.5): “The Cairngorm mountains must be 


protected for future generations”. There’s more... 


Table Mountains (well, hills, actually) 


Hall Refurbishment 


Tad o . year Yally nei | 
The 2001 issue of Marhofn (the Marilyn Hall of Fame news- id mCe Va 
letter) is due out in April. By mid-March 53 of the 58 Hall members 

. had checked in for the year, with five laggards still being 
hassled for numbers. So far the upper hall (>1000 Marilyns) : \ 
has 11 members, middle hall (800-999) has 15 members and lower hall (600-799) has 32 members. Most remarkable recent 
feat has been by Ken Whyte, who climbed 392 new Marilyns in 2000 (surpassing, his 316 in 1999). His end-of-year tally 
of 1202 still sees him trailing the other 1200ers (James Gordon, Rob Woodall and Charles Knowles), as well as the big 
three in the 1500s (Ann Bowker, Rowland Bowker and Tony Payne). Full details in the new Marhofn. 
As for the actual hills, there have been no ratified summit changes, but in January a surveillance team was despatched 
to section 34C to investigate local rumours that Baystones (aka Wansfell) had grown a couple of metres and was 
therefore the first deleted Marilyn to be eligible for reinstatement. The survey team found evidence to support the case, 
and are currently trying to prise conclusive data from the clutches of Harveys and the Ordnance Survey (the Harveys 
map gives Baystones as 489m at NY403051, the OS 487m at NY403052). Any further news will of course be included 
in Marhofn. All Hall members will receive a copy of this whether they like it or not. Others on the mailing list will most 
likely get one too, but anyone wanting to be certain of a copy should send an A4 33p SAE to Marhofn HQ, 49 
Airthrey Avenue, Glasgow G14 9LY. Alternatively, ecommerce buffs who prefer to send cybercash can register a credit 
card with www paypal.com and email a dollar or two to marhofn@staclee.freeserve.co.uk (this is not a joke — it does work). 
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Occasional Table Talk 


An update to the second TACit Table, The Murdos, is now overdue, as the first edition has all but sold out. We are 
hoping to produce a second edition later this year, using existing data, as the new OS Explorer maps will not be published 
in time to help. As well as updating the text and changing the method of calculating the drop figures, there will be 
some important changes to the hill data, such as: New SubMurdos: Beinn a’Chlachair East Top (977m, NN486790) 
and Meall Glas Choire (924m, NN437727). Moving Murdos: Beinn a’Chroin (942m, NN387185). New heights: Beinn 
Udlamain (1011m), Beinn a’ Chaorainn (1049m), Carn nan Gobhar — Creag, Dubh (946m), Knight’s Peak (912m). 

There will also be various updates and corrections to maps and grid references. There are not known to be any new 
Murdos at present (there is not enough evidence to promote Knight’s Peak). As we’ve not actually started work on the 
new edition yet, we would be pleased to hear proposals for other changes, ideally based on some sort of evidence. It’s 
all very well saying that, for example, the east ridge of Bidein a’Ghlas Thuill looks mighty jaggy, but we need some- 
thing tangible before Murdo or SubMurdo status can be awarded. Please send suggestions or comments to TAC HQ. 


11 Alan Blanco 


Aside from the usual batch of tenuously topical hill events, football-related questions and references to people named 
_ Munro and Ben, the latest quiz (TAC48, pp8-9) was very much a question of maps — especially those odd cartographic 
- corners where ill-disciplined chunks of land are corralled when they don’t comply with the standard Landranger grid. But 
who would have guessed that the contest would ultimately come down to an intimate knowledge of offshore toilets? 
There was to be no hat-trick of victories for Jim Willsher and Wendy Mann: a mere half-point saw them nudged off the summit 
_ by long-time Lothian quizzers Peter Shaw and Bruce Smith. The latter pairing capped a steady campaign over recent 
_ years, while lan Baines came in a distant but still healthy third. The middle order contained some strong regulars (the once 
mighty Benn/Brodie pairing spent the crucial research period in Antarctica). The booby prize of hill-related religious junk 
_ went to Graham Benny — although he should take heart that 17% was the highest lowest mark yet recorded. 

Many thanks to all who entered. As ever, the setters learned a lot from the solvers, which is as it should be, knowledge being 
two-way street. 63% Peter Shaw / Bruce Smith, 63 Wendy Mann / Jim Willsher, 47 lan Baines, 46 Wolf Gruellich, 40 
Alan Cresswell, 38 Richard Hakes / Gary Westwood, 36 Andy Mayhew, 33 Stuart Benn / Barbara Brodie, 25 Fiona Porter, 
_ 22 Barbara wOnuE, 21 Bev Barratt, 17 Graham oe Entries: 12. Average mark: 37.6%. 


negal with toate? 


n All-Engiand summit? Paired with Ai Siatvdina, the Swiss- based 
adies’ doubles" final 6- 3, 6-2 to the non-climbing Williams sisters. 

u in a ceremonial appearance in North Queensferry? 
The Reverend Sheila Munro married Gordon Brown and Sarah Macaulay at the chancellor's firth-shore home. 


++: what linked Dunfermline, Ben Nevis and AER on 24 April? 
The Ben Nevis Bond was launched by Dunfermlime Building Society, with a gross AER of 8.00% (whatever that means). 
Only AC and PS/BS knew this. IB noted that William Hague’s second Ben Nevis ascent (with Ffion) took place on 22 April. 
‘1g... which Munro was discovered near the Falls of Shin? Cameron Munro, a three-year-old found after a mid-Oct night 
spent “looking for dinosaurs”. AM claimed to know the his father Marcus, but couldn't recall the boy’s name, so lost a half. 
th ... what word connected a west-of-Scotland mount and a US summit squabble? Surprisingly, no one got this. 
Mount Florida is an area on Glasgow's south side and also part of Chad. Or something like that. 

1i ... where did the loss of a Donald cause a Munro to be rejected? 

Anniesland. Following Donald Dewars death, ex- Runrig singer Donnie Munro lost the Labour nomination to Bill Butler 
(39: 96). Munro's career has been in a tailspin ever since he foolishly agreed to be a team captain on The Golden Cagoule. 
. where in the eastern fells could you raise a million? Judith Keppel was the first to hit the jackpot on Who wants to 
ilionaire?, and Keppel Cove is on Raise in the Ponds [Landranger 90/3416]. There’s a Loadpot of gold nearby. 
1k ... which disputed Graham had a flag lowered on to its sub-zero summit? Graham Island, aka Ferdinandea (Sicily), 
aka Giulia (France) lies under the Med. It’s a “bubbling underwater volcano” that threatens to resurface for the first time 
since sinking on 12/1/1832. It's currently minus 6m, so the Sicilians lowered a flag to stake a pre-emptive claim/bag. Very 
tempting — but wrong — was Graham Land in the Antarctic, visited by SB/BB during January. 

1... which Ben was most likely to have been climbed by Ben Fogle? Easiest question? Ben Fogle was a Castaway, 
so could/should have climbed Ben Raah, Taransay’s high point. No one seems to have been filmed on this during the 
series, although Uidhe bothy featured frequently. 

1m ... “One hill is losing seven metres and the second two metres, and Norris Hill was also ‘being scalped’.’ Why, 
and e the first pair of hills. The MoD is selling Farnborough airfield for use by private jets. This requires the flattening 
‘of Norris, Eelmoor and Miles hills. They're rumoured to be offloading Lossie next, so the Gorms are due to be bulldozed. 


-2a Who completed a Ramsay Round: (i) Malcolm Allison, (ii) Brian Clough, (iii) Don Revie, | srry Venables? 
Brian Clough, unlikely though this seems. He got round his big bag of Munros in 23 hrs 33 mins on 22-23/7/95. 
2b Who was once in the Ladies Scottish Climbing Club: Polly Stack, Molly Cobbler, Suilven Graham, Mona Gowan? 
‘The wonderfully named Suilven Graham — who, so WG reports, was a sister of the late Fiona Torbet, of Grahams fame. 
2c What caused Hamish Brown to interrupt his lecture to the Ladies Scottish Climbing Clu b in Glasgow on 17/1/76? 
Bomb scare — as reported on p45 of the 68th annual record of the LSCC. One of the curiosities of the quiz was that both 
the first- and second- “place pauings gave identical wrong answers for 2a, 2b and 2c: Allison, Gowan and power failure. 
2d Which Ben suffers from “an obsessive compulsive personality disorder in the form of a collection mania”? 
Benjamin Pell, Benji the Binman, was much in the news in 2000, raking through ‘the bins outside the corridors of power. 
9 is Ben Sheets? A US baseball pitcher at the Sydney Olympics. He normally turns out for the Milwaukee Brewers. 
ft ks Amy Davis and Richard Gilbert? Both have been pictured atop trig points: Gilbert (clad) on Ben Alder, in 
Memorable Munros; Davis (unclad) on an unspecified Dorset hill (although IB thinks it might be Brent Knoll in Somer- 
set). See www.rushes.co.uk/flash/rcp/MarksSpencerNormal02_large.jpg. Wanna see Gilbert naked on a trig? Turn to p17. 
distillery map fails to measure up? The Easter Elchies sheet produced by Macallan. Looks like a Land- 
fanger apart from the brown cover and claims it's 1:50k. It's a blow-up, though, really 1:20k. OK, so who was on the bottle? 
‘ is found on top of A Fawr? The fine Welsh hill has a summit plaque detailing the crash of a Flying 
Fortress on 4/8/43 and listing eight airmen who died including Sgt Phillip Simonte of Highland Park, Michigan. 


rere 


4a Whose ten-month walking tour led to a citation in 2000? Gao Xingjian, the Chinese writer who won the Nobel prize 
for literature in 2000. ~ iS86 ne went fora ote wea in Sichuan: www. ROBBI: onda nanan bibl. wl 


hich fe 


tai in Hof Britain , where a dog- 
t ce Cambridge, in Making t yy Stephen Fry, p16 — a 
prime example ‘of Fry's tendency to produce fantastically good half-novels, only to make a hash of things toward the end. 
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4d Which poem ends:“Our Welshman composed it — still deaf/To the white noise of the elegy /That would fillhis mouth 
and ear /Worlds later, on Cader Idris, In the wind and snow of your final climb”? A gratifyingly large proportion knew this 
came from Caryatids (2), in Birthday Letters, by Ted Hughes. BB simply had to get it right, having climbed Cader 100+ times. 

4e In which Scottish novel does a character mistake a trig point fora woman in a white dress waving and beckoning”? 
Lots of guesses of Irvine Welsh (who he?), but only WM/JW (who scored 100% in this section) knew that this mighty mis- 
apprehension occurs in Alasdair Gray's Lanark, where Thaw is thus confused in the “Ben Rua” chapter. 


5a In which list does Ben Nevis come bottom, with 55/100? See Michael Jackson’s Whisky Companion — although 
the new edition sees the “very oily” Ben rise to 62, with Jackson's Row now bottom. Macallan 1948 has the highest rating, 96. 
5b Odd one out: Charles, Harry, Hazel, Joe, Stuart, Vernon, William? Mount Charles is at 200/0468, Mount Harry 198/3812, 
Mount Hazel 115/4656, Mount Joe 78/0008, Mount Stuart 58/0002, Mount Vernon Ba ODRS . but Cairn William 38/6516. 
5c Fill in the gaps: Carter Fell 579m [80/682052], ——, Lamb Hill 511m [80/810133], —— _ Kinig’s Seat 531m [80/878174] 
Trigs on Scotland-England border. Missing are Hungry Law 501m (80/748061) and Windy Gyle 619m (80/879173). WM/JW 
said these were Pennine Way trigs (only Lamb Hill and King’s Seat are), and were savagely docked a crucial half-point. 
5d Fill in the gaps: Lady Isle 6m, Ceann lar 19m, ——, Eilean Garave 22m, Orsay 24m, ——, Eilean nan Coinein 27m, 
Muckile Green Holm 28m, Pabay 28m, Glims Holm 32m. The single-trig islands, in height order. The gaps are North Ron- 
aldsay 20m (5/754533) and Groay 26m (18/002792). It was in this section that WM/JW lost the quiz, eg giving North 
Ronaldsay (correct) but Brother Isle 25m (wrong — they presumably mistook the navigation beacon at 2/421815 for a trig). 
5e What is the significance of Scalpay in relation to 5d? Most people got this: Scalpay (the Skye one) is the highest non- 
trig island, 396m high. The other Scalpay, off Harris, doesn't have a trig either. 

5f Odd one out: Big Scare [82/258333], Blaster Hole (6/621027], Frank Lockwood’s Island [49/628196], Humla [S9/ 
198004], Ingale Skerry [5/675200], Sgeir Charrach [39-47/582732]? All these bar Big Scare appear in map margins. WM/ 
JW almost got there but only spotted OS39's non-marginalised Sgeir Charrach. Who has been to Humla? Looks fantastic. 


6a Fill in the gaps: 101m, —, 217m, —, 376m, 418m Scottish trigs in inset boxes: Cairnbowie Hill [82/988701], 111m Ben 
Volovaig [23/434760], Fair Isle [4/208734], 273m Mingulay [31/553827], Conachair [18/099000], The Sneug [4/947395]. 
6b According to Landrangers, what is the largest Scottish island without public toilets? Don't get caught short on South 
Uist, basically. Other suggestions included Mull (but you can dash to 47/374509) and Islay (pee at Port Askaig, 60/431693). 
6c And the smallest Scottish island to have some? When setting the question we thought it was Tanera Mor (310ha, toilets 
at 15/993082), and several folk gave this including the runners-up. Only SB/BB found the much smaller Bruray [2/690715]. 
6d What goes with Dubh Sgeir [46/897484] and Skerryvore [46/840263]? Neither rocks are shown on Landrangers, merely 
mentioned in the margins — which seems a tad unfair. Same applies to Dubh Artach [48/122030] and Inchcape aka Bell 
Rock [54/762270]. The latter was found by PS/BS (we had only noticed Dubh Artach) but they didn’t get a bonus, oh no. 

6e What is mis-spelt in Relative Hills of Britain, North to the Cape and on versions of Landranger 14? Stornaway (sic). 
6f Of what is Binnein Mor the highest Scottish example? Difficult. It's the highest named point in a margin, 302m at 
63/995759. The hillside rises to c320m, while the north edge of OS52 has a nameless marginal chunk rising to c350m. 

6g Fillin the gaps: 42m, 42m, 43m, —, 63m, 70m, 74m, 76m, —, 111m _ Trigs in margins: Staffa 46/324351, Red Point 19/ 
724676, Butt of Lewis 8/520661, 59m Wiay 23/293355, Duncansby Head 12/405733, Druim an Eilein 19/739779, Dum- 
payee Rock 64/399744, Noup Head 5/392497, 77m Eileach an Naoimh 55/638098, Ben Volovaig 23/435760. 

6h What is true of Landrangers 45, 47, 62, 64, 74 and 83 and no other Scottish 
maps? All have a trig the same height (in metres) as the sheet number: 45/641684, 
47/264641, 62/985645, 64/560699, 74/898534 (and 74/851482), 83/401594. 

6i What links Dull Wood and Collin Hags? Both trigs are part on, part off their re- 
spective maps: 475m Dull Wood, 51/799500, 255m Collin Hags, 79/297800 

7a Which team’s recent European performances involved a Wainwright, a Stac, a 
Felle and numerous Hewitts? Leeds United: Paul Robinson, Stac Lee Bowyer, lan 
Harte Felle and Michael Bridges. 

7b Which Scottish Marilyn comprises three Englishmen: a current international, a current under-21 international and 
a recent managerial casualty? (Wes) Brown, (Michael) Carrick and (Ricky) Hill — the latter sacked by Luton Town. 

7c-g if Ben Nevis is Pat Nevin’s hill, who have these spiritual homes? Ben Venue Mark Venus (Ipswich), Ben Tee Robert 
Lee (N'castle), An Stac Jaap Stam (ManU), Beinn Lagan Richard Logan (Ipswich), Ben Lui Lomano Lua-Lua (N'castle). 
7h-j Which hills? Costa Rican gave up Switzerland in favour of Germany Wandope (Paola Wanchope); Seventh leader 
went down in the box and down with Rovers Blake Fell (Nathan Blake); israeliand Spanish supporter Tal y Fan (Idan Tal). 


8a Maps of which British overseas territory include Where Freddie Fall and Where Tom Off? Pitcairn Island. 

8b Which Ordnance Survey International map shows Down Where The Minister Land His Things and has a key indicating 
“Economically important potato patches”? Tristan da Cunha, which also has Hill of Difficulty and Little George Cock Nuts. 
8c Which island in a French overseas territory has topographical features that translate as “The Big Cooking Pot” ,“The 
Big Balcony” and “Ravine of the Late-Night Revellers”? Amsterdam Island — see IGN Blue Series sheet 4460A. 

8d Which island in an Australian overseas territory features Dar Tomato Bay and Valley on Top Niggers Hoof? Phillip 
Island, part of the flat-sounding Norfolk Island Territory. As with section 4, WM/JW scored 100% here, yet still contrived to 
lose to the more consistent PS/BS. (Thanks to Grant Hutchison for his worldwide knowledge.) 

8e Where and how high are Iztok Cop and Luka Spik? They might sound like hills, but they're Slovenian rowers who won 
gold for double sculls at Sydney. Cop is 189cm, Spik 195cm, give or take a centimetre. A half-mark for Australia. 

9a What mountain range connects Prestwick golf course, a farm in Furness and Bob Geldof? The 17th hole at 
Prestwick is called the Alps, as is the farm at 96-97/295805, while Geldof runs the Ten Alps Media Company. 

9b Who believes in 19 “Holy Mountains Charged by The Master Jesus”? The Aetherius Society, who seem so completely 
bonkers that TAC must return to them anon. See: www.aetherius.org/NewFiles/Pilgrimages_holy_mountains.html#british_isles 
9c Which of the society’s holy mountains are in Scotland? Ben Hope, “Charged: December 10, 1958”, and Creag-An- 
Leth-Chain (sic), “charged on December 14, 1958”. Curiously, Alan Blanco has climbed all nine British hills, plus Kili. 
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Asojo1a jeulbsew e — pam ZIND OWL 


= Ashby, 140 4766: 


this: Hungry’ Law, Broom Hill, Auchtertyre Hill, Bellybought Hill, Meall nan Con, Kilmein Hill, 
, Cromlet?_ These all carry trigs, of 501m, 499m, 452m, 443m, 437m, 429m, 428m, 424m and 405m 


non 
respec ively. As everyone knows, the numbers are also the highest first-class cricket innings, by Lara, Hanif, the late great 
Bradman, Nimbalkar, Ponsford (twice), Aftab Baloch, MacLaren and Hick. As IB said, “there had to be a cricket question”. 


' ies next: Doughnot Hill, Tairlaw Ring, Glas Bheinn? The biggest booby trap in the quiz. For almost 50 
ars the highest sub-400 score was Bert Sutcliffe’s 385 for Otago at Christchurch in Dec 1952. This equates to Tairlaw Ring 


[77/407988]. But in Nov 2000 Naved Latif made 394 for Sargodha vs Gujranwala in Pakistan's Quaid-e-Azam Trophy, so the 
answer is Glas Bheinn [33/819224]. Lots of folk gave Sutcliffe, but only AC knew of Latif (even though he chose Doughnot). 


calc 


e the first and last observations for the retriangulation of Britain m 
6: last: Thorny Gale, 91-92/824139. RH/GW even supplied a digital 
did Ranulph Fiennes unveil BT's 100,000th payphone in Dunsop Bridge on 29/6/92? To mark the official OS 
tion of the exact centre of Britain. If this seems a tad too far west (a site near Hexham also stakes a claim), it's because 


‘on 18/4/36 and 4/6/62? First: Cold 
ic of Thorny Gale. 


the weighting includes “all 401 principal offshore islands” (but presumably not Dubh Artach etc). The centre is SD63770 
56550, Bolas MeHeS west of Whitendale Hanging Stones. Dunsop Bridge is the nearest village. (Thanks to Jeff Parr.) 


zering record was achieved in 1016? Oops, we blundered on the last question (although SB/BB 
right idea anyway ‘by suggesting “a mountain run of 16 hours 56 minutes”). It was actually 15 hrs 56 mins, 


ie 956 not 1016, the even more astonishing feat of 36-year-old Nepali Babu Chheri, who took that long to climb Everest. 
His tenth ascent started when he left base camp at 5pm local time on 20/5/00, reaching the summit at 8:56 next morning. 


» I CAN’T SAY that I discovered Alport Dale, because 
it’s been there for ages, but I first saw it almost by acci- 
dent, on one of those days like cold porridge we get in 
the Peak District in winter. I’d been stravaiging about in 
the Derwent Valley with nothing much in mind and decid- 
ed to head over the moor towards the Snake Road (the 
old and much better name for the A457), and then to Edale. 

So I headed up from an arm of the reservoir and at the 
top of the moor came into weak sunshine. There had been 
no hint of an inversion, just a cloudbase of about 20 feet. 
The map said “Alport Castles” and “The Tower”, with 
crag, symbols, so I knew there would be a gritstone 
edge. What I found left me gobstruck. (I’m old enough to 
remember when “gobsmacked” hadn’t been coined.) 
The edge dropped away into what looked like steam, with 
a great lump of shattered gritstone rearing up through it 
like something from the cover of a fantasy novel. I spent 
the best part of an hour there, doing nothing else but 
watch the mist rising and falling around the Tower. This 
is probably the biggest landslip in England. 

Ever since then, Alport has been one of my favourite 
places in the area. I’ve been there alone, taken my kids, 
grandkids and friends. I’ve insisted to strangers that they 
should visit it. I’ve never been sure which is the best 
approach to Alport Castles; usually over Bleaklow, 
sometimes following the broad ridge from Grains in the 
Water, sometimes following the river down dale. Whichever 
way is always a pleasure, because the dale is empty. The 
only houses are down close to the road, so wildlife is 
undisturbed. And don’t tell me that walkers disturb wild- 
life to any extent, because I’ve watched a pair of peregrines 
soaring and tumbling down the sky without bothering 
their heads about me. It is also a quiet uncrowded 
approach to Bleaklow from the south, with increasing 
interest as you gain height. 

The only drawbacks to the beauty of the dale are the 
neglected scrubby conifer plantations, which look as if 
they’ve been drawn on the hillsides with a broad felt-tip. 
The plantation under the Castles blocks the best view of 
the Tower, and makes an awkward diversion necessary to 
get to it from the dale bottom. 

In spite of the trees, I’ve always had a great love for the 
place. Then a letter came in from some people in the 
dale, saying that there was a proposal from the Forestry 
Commission to clear-fell the plantations, using aerial 
cranes to bring out the timber. This would mean the road 
being widened, turning places created, and would leave 
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brashings in the dale bottom to choke the river. The dale 
folk asked for my support in trying to prevent this. There 
was ape-shit all over the living room after I read the letter. 
So I fired off a letter of support, plus an objection to the 
Peak Park Planning Board. As usual, there was official 
acknowledgement, then silence. Try as I might, I couldn’t 
get further information. It simmered in my mind every time 
I went to the dale. How could anyone be so crass as to 
spoil such a place? Yes, I know: they can, and they do, often. 


Iw 

~~ boastand analy om! 
bee aobstevck! | ~ ‘aa 
Then, in late November, a National Trust envelope came 
through the door. That was on the verge of going straight 
into the bin because it was obvious there wasn’t a pen 
inside, but I opened it out of curiosity and could hardly 
believe what I found: an A3 sheet with a sketch of the dale 
as it is today, and as it could be in 100 years. This is to be 
the “Alport Project”, the main aim being to return the dale 
to a more natural state by gradual clearance of the coni- 
fers, replacing them with broad-leaved trees, just for starters. 
I couldn’t find a thing to quarrel with (and that’s unusual 
for a crabbit old bugger like me), and there was everything 
to cheer about. This must be one of the most worthwhile 
projects in the north of England. In fact, it’s probably the 
only one that will increase the pleasure of bogtrotters while 
still having something for refined folk such as naturalists. 

Of course, it’s only a project, nothing concrete as yet, but 
I’m confident it will work. Obviously there’ ll be an appeal 
for funds; I wouldn’t expect anything else. But I can 
hardly believe that the NT and the FC, neither of which 
I’ve had much time for in the past, have come up with 
so imaginative and sensitive a project. So what if I won’t be 
around to see it come to maturity? Something will have 
been done for one of my favourite places, and I’1l be glad. 


Alport Castles lie to the north-west of Ladybower > 


Reservoir, in grid square 1491 of Landranger 110. If you 
want to know more, contact the Alport Project Office, 


c/o The National Trust, High Peak Estate Office, Edale @) 


End, Edale Rd, Hope, Hope Valley, S33 6RF. 


MickFurey ¢€ 


Crabbit old Ed. — Probably the only downside to all this f 


is that the Ordnance Survey will end up plastering their @ 


next set of High Peak maps with even more purple lines. 


A couple of snippets of real estate news. The Riddells of 
Glen Lyon — installers of an unloved gate at the main 
access point to the Carn Mairg Munros (see TAC42 p14, 
TAC43 p11 and Scotsman Outdoors 27/11/99) are renowned 
for their attempts to do their best for the area. They’re 
famously keen, for instance, to keep intruders (walkers, 
canoeists, birdwatchers) out of this most beautiful of 
glens — and so it was interesting to see that a recent 
issue of the Perthshire Advertiser included a planning 
application by the Riddells to build four houses at Invervar. 
All in the best ecological taste, no doubt. (The Riddells will 
surely be less unhappy than most about the FaM crisis, as 
they don’t want outsiders around at the best of times.) 


And does anyone know whether the “Beast of Deephope” 
is still around? Richard Webb reports this maniac’s 
property as having been up for sale last year, and it would 
be interesting to hear whether he has actually gone — 
and to where, since he's to be avoided at all costs. Deep- 
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hope (79/278138) stands at the start of the most natural 
route to the Borders Marilyn of Law Kneis, and a consider- 
able number of hillgoers have encountered problems here 
over recent years, for instance Ann and Rowland Bowker 
in March 1995 and Chris Upson on 10/10/99. Chris’s hassle 
was serious, as he recalls: “| crossed the unmarked foot- 
bridge across the Ettrick Water at Deephope Farm 
and was immediately aware of shouting. | assumed it had 
nothing to do with me so | kept walking into the forest. But 
then an insane-looking red-faced man came charging 
towards me shouting and swearing and telling me in the 
most aggressive fashion possible to ‘Just fucking fuck off 
out of here’ over and over again. He blocked my path and 
raised his fists, then struck me in the chest and said he 
was going to give me a ‘fucking good kicking now’. | made 
the mistake of trying to reason with him which only made 
him more angry with lots more ‘Fucking good kickings’ 
being promised. | turned to walk away, at which point he 
shoved me in the back. When | was some distance away 
he then started running straight at me down the public 
road with more threats of violence. | gave a statement 
at Selkirk police station, but they didn't seem interest- 
ed, and haven't pursued it. | also gave a statement to 
Helen Hermiston at the nearby Angecroft Caravan Park 
from where | had phoned the police when | was feeling 
very shaky just after the assault. Helen had a folder with 
about 50 other statements from people abused and 
assaulted by the same Mr Irvine of Deephope, Ettrick.” 


So, has he gone? (It goes without saying that, until we're 
sure, Law Kneis should be approached by the infinitely 
more friendly eastern route, from Buccleuch.) 


Also on the subject of less than amenable landowners, 
TAC39 (p9) documented the unfruitful period of the Knoy- 
dart Peninsula Ltd, immediate forerunner of the Knoydart 
Foundation’s genuine attempt to manage the great west 
coast area for the common good. We reported that one 
of KPLs erstwhile directors, Christopher Harrison, was 
being held by the German authorities while his company 
was “at the centre of an international fraud investig- 
ation”. Now another former KPL fat cat has been proven 
to be a crook: Stephen Hinchliffe, former Sock Shop, 
Saxone and Salisburys tycoon, was jailed for five years 
at the Old Bailey on 16 February for bribing his bank man- 
ager (also jailed) to the tune of £800,000 in order to 
obtain massive unsecured loans. Hinchliffe, the Oxford- 
educated mansion-owning vice-president of Hull City FC, 
was described by prosecuting consul as being prepared to 
pay “anything to anyone” in order to build up his “ram- 
shackle empire”. In a Guardian report of the case, Hinchliffe 
is shown strolling away from his shiny Merc, registration 
1 SH. Once he gets out of the slammer he should enquire as 
to the availability of the even more personalised SH 1T. 


On the trig front, an interesting development came in 
early February, when the editor met Charles Knowles of 
Sheffield and David Spencer of Nelson for an extremely 
damp tramp round a few mid-Pennine pillars. (Gads, the 
moor east of Nab Hill was wetter than many wet things.) 
The main objects of interest were intended to be the 
two trigs on Soil Hill north of Halifax, as these (403m at 
104/076313 and 399m at 104/078315) appeared to be 
the most adjacent pair on any Landranger sheet: a mere 
250 metres apart. They were pointed out a while ago by 
Charles Everett of York, and anticipation was high as we 
squelched uphill from the Ogden car park. But, disaster 
— the 403m trig has gone, bulldozed into gooey-clay 
oblivion as part of an extensive opencast/quarrying 
scheme. Sacrilege, desecration, sacre bleu... 

So the search is now on for Britain’s new closest trigs. 
The best Scotland can offer appears to be the pair in 
Quarry Wood just west of Elgin: they’re around 550 
metres apart (127m at 28/180635 and 116m at 28/ 
184633). But it would be surprising were there nota 
tighter fit somewhere in Englandandwales, even though 
none of the trigs in the promising Retford cluster stand with- 
in a kilometre of each other. Any suggestions? 


Val Hamilton tuned in to a Radio Scotland weather forecast 
for climbers and walkers and heard an appeal to keep off 
the hills made by Chris Bonington, the “patron saint of the 
BMC”. He's still plain Boring Snot-chin in TAC, though. 


Is this the first case of bureaucratic subterfuge during the 
recent crisis? The Forestry Commission webpage of clo- 
sure info is: www.forestry.gov.uk/footandmousedisease.htm! 


High-class leisurewear The latest T-shirts from the Milan catwalk are modelled on the cover of TAC48. The fabric is 
an elegant and enticing shade of ash. Sizes range from a sylph-like M, through a svelte L to a shithouse-size XL. 
They're great value at £13, or £17 with a six-issue TAC sub. One end-of-line TAC36 shirt, size L, is still festering in 


the warehouse: £11 or £14 with a sub. 


High-brow books The self-explanatory World Tops and Bottoms, by Grant Hutchison, costs £2.40 inc p&p. Corbett 
Tops and Corbetteers, Alan Dawson and Dave Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p), details 669 tops and 114 Corbetteers. 
Grahams and the New Donalds (2nd edition), Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20), gives 32 jam-packed pages of hill 3 
data. Also Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); and of Ireland, Clem _ » _ 
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Clements, £3.70 (£4.20). Hewitts: Hills of England, Wales, Ireland over Two Thousand feet; Marilyns: hills of any a 


height with 150m drop. Munro’s Fables, Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 i 


(£7.50). All eight books, plus six-issue TAC sub: £30 inc p&p. The Relative Hills of Britain (Cicerone, 1992), 
Dawson's Big Book of Marilyns, is available for £9 inc p&p. Update sheet and Marilyn Hall of Fame 2000 news- 
letter free on receipt of an AS SAE — see p11 for more on this. Oh, and the basic TAC sub still costs £6 for six issues. 
Please pay here Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; for books/booklets, TACit Press. 


TAC /TACit Press: 2 Abbey Road Place, Stirling, FK8 1LN. 
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SESS 


Hamish Brown, and Perkin Warbeck opposite, discuss TAC 47's review of Richard Gilbert’s recent book 


ALAS, it is much easier to produce vitriolic prose than 
praise or even balanced neutrality. My own TAC47 tirade 
against the poor man of Dunvegan proves the point! But I 
do think a whole page of demolition of Richard Gilbert’s 
Lonely Hills and Wilderness Trails (TAC47, p3) is taking 
a big, mallet to a wee tent peg. Let Gordon Smith try and 
produce a book in these sloppy days where errors don t 
appear. I’ve still to have it explained how crops of new 
errors appear after proof-reading. How many publications 
even send authors a proof these days? 

Smith complains at lack of humour, especially of the 
coarser order, and of course manages a crap in the first 
paragraph and a shite in the penultimate. (And why should 
anyone read a poem “for Christ’s sake”?) I don’t 
think I was the only one who cheered when the 
late Donald Dewar swiped back at those who 
criticised him for not reading/seeing the book/ 
film Trainspotting. (Even though it features Leum 
Uilleim? — Ed.) 

There’s an atmosphere these days (often media- 
led) that to be “with it”, everything — art, sculpture, 
music, lifestyle — has to be brought down, made 
crude, brash, noisome, as if this cult of the ugly made 
for culture. When TAC40 discussed the last 
Wilderness Walks series, my Atlas programme review 
was largely given over to lamenting Cameron’s 
ear-ring, and my “posh” accent. This couldna be the 
Broon we kent, the bonnie fechter fir the wilds. 
The actual programme was hardly described by the 
same Gordon Smith, and so it is here. Richard Gilbert has 
been knocking about the hills (and the Scottish north-west 
in particular) since Smith was crapping in his nappies. 
Gilbert’s prose may not be lurid enough but his feeling for 
the hills could at least be acknowledged. How much 
more friendly the world of Charlie Campbell’s Munro 
trip sounded (TAC47, pp4-5), compared to this assass- 
ination. A reviewer’s task is to review, not to dumb down. 

That aside, it was really the ending of Gordon Smith’s 
piece that set me fuming. I’m a dummy, apparently, for I 
too dislike cairns, painted arrows and all the rest of our 
urban mind’s clutter — one reason I spend so much time 
in the Atlas Mountains (where there’s sun, without 
midges) and why I find ticking Dawson’s relative hills 
often more fun than the busy Munros where it’s hard to 
avoid the mobile phone addicts. A map and compass is not 
a permanent obtrusion as are these built things. Com- 
paring them all is a silly contrast and, taken to its logical 
conclusion, meaningless. A helicopter is an artificial aid, 
ergo, it would be far safer if everyone used them to bag all 
the Munros. Even safer is simply staying at home to 
watch Neighbours. Truth is never in extremes. In the Alps 
some markings could be bearable (but not for me), even 
to someone who is against such at home. A bit more 
thinking, and apparent contradictions can add up. 

Waving the flag of “safety” to justify anything and 
everything is ultimately meaningless. Whatever we do, 
the hills will find ways of killing us. The same argu- 
ments arose when a coterie wanted to bridge the Fords 
(sic) of A’an. Do so and you bridge every stream in the 
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country ultimately. And people will still be drowned. But 
every step along these ways reduces the very quality that 
we are supposedly seeking. You can’t have a tame wilds. 
You could have a pseudo one, a virtual reality one. But 
it wouldn’t be real. At an educational conference I once 
heard someone advocating “simulated adventure” for 
kids. Who was kidding who? Let me tell a story. 

Years ago Knoydart, to many of us, was a very special, 
different place, largely because of difficult access and 
no ready accommodation. There was a treasured atmo- 
sphere of wildness and remoteness rare in Scotland. Then 
Sourlies was built from the rickle of stones at the head 
of Loch Nevis — the beachhead established, though the 


Skve HAS A 
BEAUTIFUL 
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SKIERS DON'T 
Carry Foot & 
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Carnach and the Allt Coire na Ciche still moated it fairly 
effectively. One summer two of us, coming out of Knoy- 
dart, saw a rope had been strung across the Allt Coire na 
Ciche. The crossing was simple enough, usually a few 
boulders to hop across in the slot of rock. A rope in 
those conditions was obviously ludicrous — but, in spate, 
the rope would, less obviously, have become a snare. 
When water is high enough to be dangerous, a rope does 
not help, not a fixed rope straight across anyway. (A rope 
used properly can be a life-saver.) 

I cut the rope down, to the initial horror of my compan- 
ions. Someone replaced it and the following Hogmanay 
one of my best friends, keen to return to his family at 
Sourlies, fell into the trap, used the rope, was torn from 
its false security and was washed down to Loch Nevis. 
His wife watched him drown. 

I followed up this hard and bitter irony to find that it 
had been a group from an outdoor centre on a “wilder- 
ness exercise” (sic) course who had renewed the rope. 
Had they left the wilderness alone my friend might still 
be alive. Now a sturdy bridge crosses the Allt Coire na 
Ciche. And Knoydart is no longer wild, not wild and 
special as it once was. When we have the rare chances of 
protecting/creating wild places, then nothing and no one 
should be allowed to demean them. 


While in this geographical area perhaps I can add a 
brief tale of humour. (Gordon Smith, after all, approves 
of humour, though mine will have no anal adjectives.) 
Decades ago we fought lengthily to have the OS remove 


the bridge which the map showed across the Carnach. The 
OS swore a bridge was there simply because the old 
support posts were noted in aerial photographs. First- 
hand reports counted for nothing. When, eventually, they 
checked on the spot, they had to admit that there was 
no bridge — and the map was duly changed. While the 
ponderous OS wheels moved on this reality, however, a 
gang (who had fought tooth and nail against a bridge at 
Scavaig) rebuilt the bridge over the Carnach. Poor OS. 
They were then taken to task for not showing a bridge. 

To me, the building of that bridge, and the bothy at 
Sourlies, was the death knell of Knoydart being the extra 
special place, another example of reducing to a lowest 
common denominator. Nothing, nowhere, must be diffi- 
cult. This is equally non-sensible. We all, from Bonington 
to Broon — aye, and Smith — have our limitations. We 
should go accordingly — and not demand a world tailored 
for our inadequacies and misfortunes. We don’t clamour 
to have Rangers or Celtic penalised because other teams 
can’t match their standard. Leagues are logical, and leave 
room for aspirations. 

What few realise, until they’re survivors in the ranks of 
the oldies, is how constantly and perniciously our wild 


and lonely places are nibbled away. I’m antique enough 
to recall the Highlands before much massed forestry, 
hydro dams and pylons, even tarred roads. We fought off 
a scheme for a dam across the Nevis gorge. We failed to 
stop the line of pylons to Skye being routed where it is, 
the route chosen “because there nothing was there” — 
and sighed as they put this intrusion through the last 
untouched glens of the west. In my lifetime the quality 
of landscape has gone down not just through monster 
acts such as the crucifying of Cairn Gorm, but through 
constant bad management, overgrazing and so on. 
(World War Two was a blessed relief for the landscape.) 

People starting out now accept this as the normal, 
the acceptable, not knowing it is an impoverished in- 
heritance. The NTS built a visitor centre high on Lawers, 
paint-marked a route up the peak and erected notices 
pointing out the floral treasures. In a few years the 
erosion followed — as we warned. The centre is still 
there. The Smiths call us dummies for wishing it otherwise. 
I often feel like a voice crying in the wilderness. More 
and more it is crying: “What wilderness?” It is being 
smashed to Smithereens. 


HB 


THE SPAT in the last couple of TACs between 
opinion-former Gordon Smith and glossy book 
writer Richard Gilbert made great copy. | imme- 
diately re-read Smith’s TAC47 review twice. Don’t 
know when | last read anything in TAC once — | 
usually rely on the regular “digested read” feature in 
the Guardian to précis it for me. 

My sympathies lie with Smith for being pertinent 
and pithy, as opposed to Gilbert who is po-faced and 
pedantic. But Smith’s intemperate rant about mathe- 
maticians does seem to indicate an intellectual 
bitemporal hemianopia (there, I’ve got words in that 
even Smith might not know) and does him no favours. 
Surely he is not accusing Bertrand Russell or Alan 
Turing of “number crunching’? And of course how 
we laughed when it transpired that Smith had got 
it wrong, that Gilbert was a chemist and not a mathe- 
matician after all. 

Searching eTAC for previous mention of Gilbert, | 
noted that | too had mistaken his identity in TAC20, 
where | took him to be the Savoyard Sir William 
Schwenck Gilbert. He didn’t write a snooty letter then. 

What really caught my interest, though, was the 
exchange over waymarkers, be they Cuillin (bad) or 
Tyrol (good) according to Gilbert. The chemist 
appears to be trying to bowl from both the pavilion 
and gasometer ends here. He squirms out of it on 
the basis that the red markers he applauds in the 
Tyrol are on family trails whereas the ones he abhors 
on Skye are in serious mountain-man land. This 
deserves contention. Oft have | travelled in the land 
of Messner and Habeler. If necessary, | can produce 
a photie from the Wilder Kaiser of a place where, 
after much debate, we turned back. A piton was 
already in situ, an implausible stretch of the abduct- 
ors was required ... and a red spot had been painted 
on the rock. This is not unique. Red and white 
markers exist in the Tyrol and Dolomites on all grades 
of path including those where protection would be 


a photie of the 
Wilder Kaiser... 


prudent. Gilbert avers that “once on the mountains 
themselves blazed rocks are not allowed’. This is 
blatant tosh. The maps show solid and broken red 
lines, both of which turn up as red marks on the 
rocks. In my experience the broken ones fall some- 
where between the Aggy and Forcan ridges in severity. 

Back home, one of my favourite diversions is the 
Curved Ridge of Buachaille Etive Mor. | have been up 
it four times and yet have never easily found the 
start. One time the attempt required a stretch that 
was just within the limits of the aforementioned 
abductors. Would a couple of red splodges really turn 
the Buachaille into an eyesore, Richard? | think not. 

The ascent of Liathach. Up the front. It gets steep. 
There are two gullies. One is a scramble, the other 
a decent rock climb. Would a wee red blotch be 
such a sin? The landscape is full of the evidence 
of human intervention — our boots, for instance. So 
| say get out of your ivory bothy Mr Gilbert and 
drag Cairnkicker McNeish with you. If you want to 
oppose eyesores then join Murdo in his campaign 
against mobile phone masts (TAC39). 


(Could | just say as an afterthought that | think the 
markers in the Tyrol resemble Sandinista banners 
and actually enhance the experience? Mind you, | 
located the start of the path to Spik in Slovenia by 
way of metre-high red writing on a rock; the arrow 
was human size. | wouldn't go quite that far.) 


e See the back page for Smith’s riposte to Gilbert... 


TF 


-- Dear TAC, 


Usually, neither knowing nor caring 
about the definition of a Marilyn, I 
simply yawn and flick past the mathe- 
matical fantasies that delight so many 
TAC contributors. But imagine the 
frisson as I skimmed Grant Hutchison’s 
“Too low for zero” (TAC48, pp14-15) 
— five minutes of fame for my little 
island home! 

So I really do feel rotten telling 
you this — you can walk across the 
Clachan Sound at a spring ebb. You’ll 


_ there’s no four-metre cleft, only mud. 
_ Meall a’Chaise is still a lovely walk 
— meet you here any time. 


Yours, 
Christine Wills 
Isle of Seil 


AUER Nee hi aaa On Gat eGo eeNre | 
Dear TAC, 


A mid-February day out in search of 
spring and some Marilyns in Mid 
Lorn gave me the chance to confirm 
Grant Hutchison’s fears that “Even 
if the Atlantic withdrew right off the 
continental shelf, Seil sti/] might not 
turn into a Marilyn”. Returning from 
the delightful Beinn Mhor, I splashed 
across the northern end of Clachan 
Sound with the water barely above 
my ankles — and it was not even a low 
spring tide. 

Not that this detracts at all from 
Seil: the sunset view over Easdale was 
stunning. As for Beinn Mhor, the 
moss-covered screes of the bluebell 
woods below the summit cliffs far 
surpass many bigger hills for rough- 
ness and sense of isolation, shut off 
from the mainland with a clear sea- 
view to the Garvellachs and the wild 
south coast of Mull. 


Yours, 
James Gordon 
Kinlochlaggan 


Ed. — I can confirm James’ assess- 
ment of Beinn Mhor (194m, OS49/ 
798215). I climbed lots of hills last 
year, but few lovelier than this. 


meee SC Re pao ince ce 
Dear TAC, 


Having read the piece on the Dum- 
goyne stone in TAC48 (p13), I began 
to wonder if the gentleman who 
bawled at me as I approached 
Dumgoyne Hill last August was in 
fact Sir Archibald Edmonstone of 
Duntreath. Perhaps not. Anyway, he 


need wellies and an anticyclone, but - 


was dressed in a deer-stalker cap 
and the regulation plus-fours. “I say! 
Where are you going?”, roared the 
plummy voice. I informed him of my 
intention to climb Earl’s Seat. He 
instructed me to keep clear of the 
woods since they were shooting 
there that day. I looked over to my 
left and noted several well armed 
individuals standing around a couple 
of Range Rovers. Flak jackets, green 
wellies and stylish flat caps were the 
order of the day. 

I decided to skirt Dumgoyne Hill. 
For most of the walk I could hear the 
sound of sporadic shotgun fire from 
the woodlands below. I assumed that 
some species of wildlife was being 
cleanly and humanely obliterated. 

On the way back from Earl’s Seat 
I decided to avoid my route of ascent 
and any possible confrontation with 
the deer-stalkered one, by aiming 
for High Lettre Farm and then walk- 
ing along the A875 Killearn road 
towards Dumgoyne Distillery. As I 
was passing a house noted on the 
OS map as “Westerton”, I was horri- 
fied to see an injured pheasant with 
wings trailing on the ground. It was 
struggling to get clear of the road 
and seek the sanctuary of a nearby 
hedgerow. 

Another badly injured bird was 
frantically trying to escape my ap- 
proach by struggling up the driveway 
of the Westerton residence. I saw a 
total of six pheasants on the walk 
back to my car. Four were terminally 
injured and two were stone dead — 
shapeless piles at my feet. All of the 
creatures were located at least two 
kilometres from Blairgar Wood 
where the “sharp” shooters had been 
at work earlier in the day. A case of 
“one for the pot” and goodness 
knows how many slowly dying in 
the surrounding countryside. 

As regards the Dumgoyne stone, I 
have been on Dumgoyne many times, 
and without the benefit of a cairn 
or indicator. For the record I am tot- 
ally opposed to the despoliation of 
its summit with plaques, indicators 
and concrete. My heart bleeds for 
those “who struggle to the top” and 
are then unable to identify the sur- 
rounding landscape features. Get a 
map! 


Yours, 
Bryan Cromwell 


Eaglesham 
a ee | 
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Dear TAC, 


TAC48 (p15) speaks of maps and 
compasses as “genuine essentials”. 
Yes, but I’ve recently been reminded 
when and why maps can mislead. It 
all depends on the terrain and the 
route. Maps are two-dimensional, 
obviously: a globe wouldn’t be too 
handy in the average rucksack. Re- 
searching data for my recent Kili- 
manjaro walking book, I was puzzled 
to find huge discrepancies in the stated 
length of the Machame route, ranging 
from 80 to 130 kilometres. 

After a few wasted hours with a 
trundle wheel and the three largest- 
scale maps I could find, I realised my 
stupid mistake: maps show a plan 
view, so will understate the distance 
travelled whenever the vertical dis- 
tance is significant. The steeper the 
route, the greater the error. Since the 
Machame route has long stretches at 
an average gradient of 33% on loose 
scree which most people have to 
traverse from side to side, the map un- 
derstates the lateral distance as well 
as ignoring the vertical dimension. 

Maps are potentially unreliable even 
where gradients are not extreme: take 
our own dear West Highland Way, 
for example. Even the largest scale 
walking map would lead you to be- 
lieve that the low-lying path along 
Loch Lomond-side, never rising 
above the 50m contour, is easier going 
than, say, the Devil’s Staircase which 
takes you 260m above Altnafeadh 
before descending to Kinlochleven. 

Those who have walked from 
Inversnaid to Ardleish know better. 
Especially in the wet, the rocky rise- 
and-fall of the lochside path is not 
only longer than the “bird’s eye 
view’ map would suggest. It is also 
much more tiring because you are 
constantly ascending and descending, 
though not in large enough lumps to 
show up on a mere map. 

Since your average walking speed is 
determined more by your slower 
stages than the faster ones, any 
attempt to estimate walking time from 
mapwork alone is prone to over- 
optimism. Don’t get me wrong; I love 
maps and use them a lot. It’s just 
taken me a while to work out how and 
why they can mislead. 


Yours realistically, 
Jacquetta Megarry, Dunblane 


Ed. — Read Val Hamilton's review 
of Jacquetta’s West Highland Way 
book on page 9. 


Dear TAC, 


I write having, read with interest an 
announcement in your fanzine 
archive at http://bubl.ac.uk/org/ 
tacit/tac/tac28/productr.htm, headed 
“Product Recall Notice” and men- 
tioning our Outdoor Leisure Map 
No.38 covering Ben Nevis and Glen 
Coe. Although the item is some- 
what old now, I’m sure you will 
agree with me that it is equally as 
accessible as any other current item 
on the Internet. 

Although the recall announce- 
ment is a spoof, we accept it does 
raise an interesting issue about 
summits and which of them are 
shown and labelled on our maps. 
Readers may be interested to know 
that by March 2002, OLM38 will be 
updated and republished with new 
sheet lines. It is also intended to 
include all Munros on our new Ex- 
plorer series of maps. Unfortunately 
I cannot guarantee that the “all 
important” summit heights will be 
added, but if they can, they will. 

To help us with the task of map 
revision, it might be more beneficial 
for your readers and colleagues to 
pass on the type of information that 
is shown in your letters section to 
us here at Ordnance Survey Head 
Office. We appreciate that we are 
not perfect, and that from time to 
time errors will occur in our mapp- 
ing. We also accept our respons- 
ibility as the national mapping 
agency and aim to provide our 
customers with the best possible 
products. Your correspondents 
could help us achieve this. 

I hope you will feel able to assist us. 


Yours sincerely, 
Ian Budd, OS, Southampton 


Ed. — Good plan. Please don't 
write to Ian himself however — its 
not really his field — but to: FAO 
Mapping Intelligence Section, 
Room C626, Romsey Rd, South- 
ampton, SO16 4GU. And keep 
TAC posted too, of course. 

eee een ee) 


Dear TAC, 


Just got the latest bumf from the 
OS. Looks like Outdoor Leisure 
sheet 39 is to be split in half to form 
Explorers 364 (Loch Lomond 
North) and 347 (South), released 
this spring. Arran is also changing 
from OL37 to Ex361 by summer, 
while it looks like OL3 (Cairn- 
gorms) will become Ex403 (Cairn 


Gorm and Macdui) and Ex404 
(Braemar, Tomintoul, Glen Avon), 
again due in the spring. Are we to 
assume that Nevis/Coe and Cuillin/ 
Torridon will go the same way? 
What are they doing? Is there is an 
implication that these areas do not 
conform to the requirements of 
Outdoor Leisure maps (“popular 
destinations ... ideal for outdoor 
activities .:. walking, climbing ... 
areas of outstanding natural beau- 
ty”, etc)? If so, I would tend 
to disagree. Of course a cynic (not 
me!) might argue that splitting a 
map in two is a good way of in- 
creasing, sales. I’m sure this won’t 
have crossed their minds. 

That being said, there is no new 
topographical info on the new 
maps, just “selected tourist inform- 
ation” (think purple). So why not 
stock up on the (relatively) better 
priced OLs while they’ re still around? 

While we’re at it, maybe someone 
could answer the following: 


e Why is the Isle of Man mapped 
by OSGB at 1:50k but not at 
1:25k? 

@ Why is Manchester the last 
part of England/Wales to be 
covered by OLs/Explorers? 

e Will Ex303 (Whitehaven/ 
Workington) prove to give the 
worst value of all 1:25k maps? 
It’s already almost entirely 
covered by OLs 4, 6 and 33. 

@ Why did the OS 2000 Road 
Atlas of Britain exclude Ork- 
ney and Shetland? I’ve been 
to Orkney — there are lots of 
roads. 


Yours, confused, 
Kevin McGovern, Guildford 


Ed. — Sounds like an immediate 
candidate for the OS request for 
input. Incidentally, Rob Woodall 
reports that there are a couple of 
non-OS Isle of Man 1:25k sheets, 
produced by the Department of 
Local Government and Environ- 
ment. They're apparently of fairly 
poor quality with a contour inter- 
val of 1 00ft. 


ES aw aa ae 
Dear TAC, 


I remember reading correspondence 
a few years ago concerning, Loch 
Loch and Beinn Ben. I have swum 
in Loch Loch (and in Loch Skeen 
for that matter), but am desperately 
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trying to locate Beinn Ben. Please, 
please, where is Ben Ben, Beinn 
Ben, or whatever? Please. 


Yours sincerely, 
AndrewR Nelson, Lanark 


aS ee ae ee STE 
Dear TAC, 


I think I may have discovered a 
previously unnoticed Munro. On 
the website of Lynwilg House 
(http://homepages.tesco.net/ 
~lynwilghouse/) it states that 
“Approximately two miles south of 
Aviemore, Lynwilg is situated on 
high ground overlooking [sic] 
the Cairngorm Mountains...”. 
Something to look out for the next 
time I zoom past on the A9. 


Yours, 
Harry Hutchinson, Malvern 


Dear TAC, 


I was recently in Canada, at the 
Banff Mountain Literature Festival, 
and seized a couple of fine days to 
snatch a couple of local peaks. In so 
doing I came across an interesting 
example of cultural diffusion... 

Readers will be aware of Hark- 
abir Thapa, the Gurkha who ran up 
Glamaig in 1899 from the Sligachan 
Hotel and back in 75 minutes. His 
word was doubted by Macleod of 
Macleod (hazard a guess why...) 
and Harkabir set off again, doing the 
feat in 55 minutes. This record stood 
until the initiation of the now- 
annual Glamaig race in the 1980s, 
though no one has emulated Hark- 
abir’s achievement of doing, Glamaig, 
in bare feet. (For more on this, see 1 
Ian's piece on Harkabir in Scots- _ 
man Outdoors, 3/7/99 — Ed.) 

There is a mountain above Can- 


more in the Rockies which is as high #& 


in metres as is Glamaig in feet, but, 


since Canmore is at a greater altitude p< 
than the summit of Ben Nevis, the pmo 


height gain for both peaks is not dis- 
similar. Until recently, the mountain 
was called Chinaman’s Peak, but it 
has now been named after the man, 
Ha Ling, a local miner, who first as- 
cended it a century ago. Ha Ling’s 


Meall Beag mailbag 


word was doubted (again, speculate 
why...), and he set off once more, 
climbing the peak a second time and 
lighting a fire on the summit as proof. 
We live in more enlightened days, 
but the coded language of doubt — in 
which, for example, Indian and 
Chinese claims of mountaineering 
success are still at times mentioned — 
shows that the reasons why the word 
of a Gurkha and a Chinaman were 
doubted have not entirely left us. 


With best wishes, 
Ian R Mitchell, Glasgow 


ie 
Dear TAC, 


Despite not being an expert on ovine 
psychology, I’d take issue with 
Warbeck’s comment (TAC47, p19): 
“The child-sheep, which should 
have been the stupider...”. I would 
suggest that in areas like this the 
ewe actually teaches the lamb 
stupidity, eg last year I was in the 
common situation of walking along 
a track with sheep in front. As usual, 
they ran off down the track, repeat- 
edly stopping and staring, then racing 
along again. One lamb appeared to 
be saying (by edging off the side) “all 
we need to do is stand aside until he 
walks past”, only to be told “don’t be 
silly, if we keep running and staring 
back he will go away.” Eventually the 
lambs seem to lose such wisdom. 


Regards, 
Ken Stewart, Coatbridge 


Smart sheep 


Dear TAC, 


I’d like to visit Barra and its satellite 
islands this summer. The focus of 
the trip would be to spend two 
days visiting the five small Marilyn 
islands to the south. I envisage two 
boat-days (not necessarily consec- 
utive): one would involve Muldoanich, 
Sandray and Pabbay, the other Mingu- 
lay and Berneray, aka Barra Head. 

I’ve made a firm booking (as firm 
as things get in the Hebrides) with 
John Allan MacNeil of Castlebay for 
Sun 29 and Mon 30 July. Nine 
places (of 12) are definitely taken, 
with several other folk interested. 
A full boatload would cost £20 per 
person per day. 


The trip will be subject to the weather 
— so, while we ought to get one 
day’s sailing, two might not prove 
possible. If the weather is poor and 
JAM is not fully booked, we can 
hopefully juggle days. I don’t think 
there’s a way of making it more cer- 
tain. Going for all five islands in a 
day is unlikely to succeed, and 
anyway they deserve better. (Also, 
as the islands are rarely visited, the 
Outer Hebridean plant recorder is 
keen to get an update on the flora.) 
The most efficient mode of travel 
is probably a CalMac Hopscotch 
(Oban—Barra—South Uist—Skye). 
In 2000 this cost £121/car + £29/ 
person. I would reckon to take the 
Saturday 1450 sailing from Oban 
to Barra. As regards accommod- 
ation, the options are camping, 
car/van, B&B, self-catering. As six 
of the nine booked so far tend to 
use wheeled accommodation, and I 
might sneak off to Uist on the Wed, 
I’m not sure how viable self-catering 
would be; but if someone fancied 
feeding back info, please do so. 
Anyone keen to come should 
contact me asap: rob@woodallr. 
freeserve.co.uk, or 73 Muskham, 
Bretton, Peterborough PE3 9XX. 


Yours, 
Rob Woodall 


Ed. — I spent a wonderful few days 
in these parts last April, and stay- 
ed in a fine B&B: Chrissie and 
Niall MacPherson, Aros Cottage, 
Buaile nam Bodach, Barra, HS9 SUT, 
01871 890355, arosbarra@aol.com 
aE eee nee 
Dear TAC, 


Please allow me to make two apol- 
ogies regarding my review in 
TAC47 of Richard Gilbert’s Lonely 
Hills and Wilderness Trails: firstly, 
to TAC readers for the inaccuracy of 
the second paragraph of the review, 
secondly, to Mr Gilbert himself, 
whose distress and anguish at being 
mistaken for a maths teacher are 
completely understandable. 

I must, however, take issue with 
some of the assertions Mr Gilbert 
makes in his rather intemperate re- 
sponse (TAC48, p16). He claims, 
for example, that the dust cover of 
his tome reveals that he was a 
chemistry teacher: without wishing 
to excuse my error, or hide behind 
a cloak of pedantry, I would submit 
that it does no such thing. (/t says 
that he “read chemistry at Ox- 
ford” — Ed.) 
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He says that my review is “largely an 
unpleasant and ill informed diatribe 
against maths teachers”; now, I’m 
(obviously) no mathematician, but 
a couple of clicks on the computer 
word-count reveal that only circa 
18% of the review is an unpleasant 
and ill-informed diatribe against 
maths teachers; 15% of it is a perni- 
cious and bigoted attack on cairn- 
kickers; and 66% is serious and, I 
believe, fair comment on the content, 
style and opinions of the book. Mr 
Gilbert may well disagree with what 
I say, but he can have little com- 
plaint about the length at which I 
Say it: roughly 650 words of serious 
review is more than he would get in 
most magazines. 

Mr Gilbert’s complaint regarding 
my failure to appreciate his comedy 
writing is interesting, given that my 
review specifically pointed out and 
praised a “really good gag”. Perhaps 
I have, however, underestimated Mr ' 
Gilbert’s skill with irony: his trumpet- 
ing of his own self-deprecation is 
masterly. In his response Mr Gilbert 
also, helpfully, provides a list of all 
the funny bits in his book: TAC 
readers will doubtless wish to cut 
this out and keep it (perhaps as a 
bookmark) for reference when read- 
ing their own copy of Lonely Hills. 

As for the tone of Mr Gilbert’s 
response, I must accept that I am a big 
boy, and cannot really complain 
when I am the subject of auctorial 
retaliation: I would however point 
out that the only ad hominem com- 
ments I made on Mr Gilbert himself 
were that he was (a) a maths teacher, 
and (b) inconsistent in his policy 
regarding paint-marks on hills. In 
response he calls me monumentally 
ignorant, arrogant, a hypocrite, big- 
oted and pernicious. This seems an 
extreme reaction to a tongue-in- 
cheek attack on mathematicians: 
perhaps it was the more serious 
analysis which stung him? 

Ah well, what can you expect from 
bloody chemistry teachers, with 
their god-awful smelly liquids and 
white coats with peculiar stains 
and experiments that never bloody 
work and their wee bits of litmus 
paper that are supposed to turn blue 
or red or some bloody colour but 
don’t; why don’t they do something 
useful like alchemy... (contd, page 94). 


Yours, 
Gordon Smith, Kilmamock 


PS — I don’t know what happened 
to the other 1%. 


